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POT 


? Are you working under too much 
? pressure? 
Are you punch-drunk with worries 
? and intense emotions? 

Why are professional and business 
9 people hardest on the heart? 
° Is heart disease hereditary? 

When is exercise bad for healthy 
9 persons? 


What is the truth about high-blood 


2) pressure? 
What is the one-word rule for longer, 
7? happier life? 


Ir you are harried by 
work and worry, if fear is stealing your peace of 
mind, if you are a professional or business person, 
YOUR HEART, by Dr. Joseph M. Stein, is the 
fascinating, helpful new book that was written 
especially for you. Learn from this successful, prac- 
tising specialist the simple rules of living which 
relax the thousand strains on your heart. which 
increase personal happiness and lengthen life, even 
for those with damaged hearts. 


READ THIS BOOK and STOP WORRYING 


LET Dr. Stein show you how science spots and 
checks the danger signals, prevents heart disease, 
cures it in many cases and helps fulfill a full life 
within the lessened capabilities of the ‘‘weak” or 
injured heart. Learn the answers to such vital 
questions as these: “‘Why is heart disease usually 
not as dangerous as it sounds?’’ ‘“‘What have ton- 
sils, kidneys, teeth and overweight to do with the 
heart?”’ ““‘Why should rheumatic fever in children 
be checked before the ‘growing pains’?” ‘What 
kinds of work and play are beneficial to those with 
heart ailments?” The truth about these and liter- 
ally hundreds of equally significant questions are 
answered in YOUR HEART so plainly and con- 
structively that 
Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein writes, “I 
would not hesi- 
tate to recom- 
mend this book 
... it should be 
made required 
reading.” 


Read This 
Book for 


Mail the coupon 
NOW. If you 
decide after 5 
days that you 
do not want to 
keep it, simply 
return the 

and your money 
will be refunded. 


St 


Alliance Book Corp. 

Dept. 7, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Send me a copy of YOUR HEART, by Joseph M. 
Stein, M.D. I enclose $2.75 with the understanding 
that I may return the book for full refund if, within 
5 days, I decide not to keep it. 

OD Send C.O.D., plus few cents postage and 
charges. SAME REFUND GUARANTEE 
APPLIES AS ABOVE. 


(N. Y. C. residents add 3e Sales Tax) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


(a Delaware corporation ) 


135 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


HE Texas Corporation, in order to simplify its corporate structure and 

to promote greater efficiency and effect economies, has undergone a 
reorganization, the chief result of which is that the Corporation, in addition 
to its present functions, will carry on those operations formerly conducted 
by the Corporation’s two chief subsidiaries, The Texas Company, a 
Delaware corporation, and The Texas Company, a California corporation. 
To accomplish this end, The Texas Corporation has merged into itself 
The Texas Company (Delaware) and has caused The Texas Company 
(California) to be dissolved. The Texas Corporation has acquired all of 
the assets and assumed all of the liabilities of both companies AND WILL 


HEREAFTER BE KNOWN AS THE TEXAS COMPANY. 


Transactions in stock of the Company after November 1, 1941, may 
be made in the same manner as formerly but under the name of 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Stock certificates to be issued by the Company after November 1, 
1941, and until January 1, 1942, will be in the old name but will bear a 
legend indicating the change in name. Beginning January 1, 1942, stock 
certificates will be issued bearing the new name. 


Certificates in the new name will not be ready for delivery prior to 
January 1, 1942. Stockholders are requested not to send their certificates 
in for exchange prior to that date, but promptly after January 1, 1942, 
all stock certificates should be sent to the Company for exchange for 
certificates bearing the new name. For this purpose, no endorsement will 
be required on the old certificates and no charge will be made by the 
Company for such exchange. Certificates should be sent to The Texas 
Company, Stock Transfer Office, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


No change will be made in the form of the Company’s outstanding 
debentures, or in the manner of selling or exchanging such debentures. 


W. S. S. RODGERS, President 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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Labor Defense 
Bottleneck No. 


The strike situation is now the Administra- 
tion’s biggest headache. Exploring both sides 
of the labor controversy. A possible solution. 


hen an irresistible force meets 

an immovable object, one of 
them has to “give way.” But when a 
militant labor movement collides with 
a nation speeding to arm itself, either 
of two things can happen: one of the 
elements surrenders completely, or 
each of them meets the other “half- 
way.” 

In either case, there is public 
opinion to contend with. And that is 
what is happening today, in this sec- 
ond year of our effort to build tanks, 
ships, planes, and all the remaining 
expressions of a mechanized defense. 


UNIONS FAVORED? 


None other than the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion concludes 
that organized labor has lost substan- 
tial public sympathy in recent years. 
This is based on a six-year trend of 
periodic surveys on the question, 
“Are you in favor of labor unions?” 

In August, 1936, 76 per cent of 
those interviewed answered “‘yes” to 
this question and 24 per cent an- 
swered “no.”’ One year later, despite 
the prevalence of the unpopular sit- 
down strikes, these figures remained 
the same. In May, 1940, with Ger- 
many making violent changes in the 


map of Europe and with this country 
awakening to its danger for the first 
time, the proportions were 74 per 
cent and 26 per cent, respectively. 
But today, the percentage of those 
in favor of labor unions has declined 
to 67 per cent, while the percentage 
of those opposed has risen to 33 per 
cent. 

A feature of the Institute’s con- 
clusions is that the labor policy of 
the New Deal represents the major 
point of departure between the views 
of the Administration and those of 
the American voting population. The 
New Deal’s handling of strikes and 
the labor situation, says George Gal- 
lup’s widely quoted organization, is 
“actually one of the greatest criti- 
cisms which the American people 
have against the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration today.” 

What is the underlying reason for 
the electorate’s changed opinion of 
labor unions? Why is the New Deal 
criticized for its labor policy? And 
why, furthermore, is the whole ques- 
tion of labor relations a factor in the 
behavior of stock prices? 

In many respects, the answers to 
these questions involve the disclosure 
of facts not generally presented to 
the public. Some of these are not 
pleasant to hear. But whatever their 
character, there is no substitute for 
truth as a prerequisite to understand- 
ing. 

In a word, “defense” is the chief 
explanation for the swing of public 
opinion against labor unions. With 
repeated warnings that expanding 
arms production is vital to the con- 
tinued independent existence of this 
nation, with a good portion of the 
young male population “selected” for 
service with the armed forces, and 
with rising sacrifices being demanded 
of management and the people, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to jus- 
tify strikes in—or affecting—defense 
plants. 

Frankly, the press, radio, and 
newsreels have been factors in this 
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trend. The tendency to place em- 
phasis on the spectacular leads these 
media, particularly the press, to give 
more prominence to the beginning of 
a strike than to its conclusion. Then 
again, the story of a pitched battle 
between workers and the police is 
usually more “colorful” than that of 
successful mediation; the account of 
how construction of an $80 million 
battleship is being tied up by strikers 
in a relatively small plant is more 
“sensational” than that of how one 
company raised its monthly tank 
production from 100 to 500 units in 
less than twelve weeks. 


FEWER STRIKES 


It may therefore come as a sur- 
prise to learn that there were fewer 
strikes in 1940 than there were in 
1937, when American industry 
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zoomed and then went into a tailspin. 

According to the U. S Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, exact figures were 
2,508 in 1940 and 4,740 in 1937. 
When expressed in man-days of idle- 
ness due to strikes, the evidence be- 
comes even more impressive. For 
there were 6.7 million such man-days 
last year, contrasted with 28.4 million 
in 1937. (From 1916 to 1920, strikes 
averaged more than 3,500 per an- 
num.) 

What about 1941? Through 
August of this year, 2,868 strikes 
took place involving almost 17.1 mil- 
lion man-days of idleness. This is 
more than in the like period of 1940. 
But it is still under the 1937 rate, 
despite the fact that both industrial 
production and the total labor force 
are higher now than they were in 
that year. 


NUMEROUS STRIKES 


These data refer to all strikes in all 
industries. Taking the defense-strike 
problem itself, it is notable that, over 
the period July 1, 1940 through 
April 23, 1941, the Office of Produc- 
tion Management reported a total of 
99 strikes involving national defense 
production. Of these, OPM classi- 
fied 61 strikes (in 55 establishments ) 
as “important” and 38 as “second- 


” 


ary. 


COMING ARTICLES 


Homestake Mining’s 
Status Analyzed 


Another Tax-Saving 
Portfolio Study 


Statistics such as these, however, 
do not express the real significance of 
the present situation. For the dis- 
turbing thing about a defense strike 
is that every idle worker, every in- 
active machine, every closed mine, 
and every shut blast-furnace, repre- 
sents a loss that cannot be regained. 
When “time is precious” and the 
destiny of a nation is at stake, this 
assumes the proportions of an “un- 
forgivable act.” 

Organized labor is stronger today 
than ever before. And the New Deal 
stands as the biggest single force in 
having made this possible. But now, 
torn between a desire to maintain 
labor’s gains on the one hand and the 
need for assuring uninterrupted pro- 
duction on the other, the Administra- 
tion has maneuvered itself into some 
rather inconsistent—to say nothing 
of uncomfortable—positions. 


A “Double-Production” Job 
by American Locomotive 


U p at Schenectady (N. Y.), tanks 
and locomotives are both being 
assembled under one roof by the 
American Locomotive Company, a 
leading rail equipment producer and 
first industrial concern in America to 
manufacture an M-3 (medium) tank. 

From now on, each week that 
passes will find approximately 12 of 
these 28-ton, “battle cruisers” of land 
warfare moving off production lines 
while one “Big Boy” locomotive— 
largest and most powerful in the 
world—rolls out for shipment to a 
leading American railroad. 

Starting from scratch in July, 1940, 
ALCO turned out its first “pilot” 
tank on April 19, last. Two months 
later these tanks were in regular line 
production. The company has already 
exceeded its original commitment to 
the War Department and _ hopes 
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eventually to raise output some 50 per 
cent. A big feature in beating initial 
schedules was that workers here are 
used to “untried” construction prob- 
lems, because locomotive building is 
not a custom-tailored proposition. 

Army men who are close to the de- 
fense program will tell you that opera- 
tions at Schenectady are an excellent 
illustration of how one organization 
has successfully combined the three 
elements of construction, conversion, 
and subcontracting all in the one 
plant. 

At last week’s “Open House,” 
called to celebrate production records 
established by men of the Schenectady 
plant, William C. Dickerman, chair- 
man, told the press that current back- 
log of all civilian and defense business 
totaled roughly $200 million. He 
further disclosed that, in recognition 


In the recent strike against U. S, 
Steel’s Federal Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock subsidiary (Kearny, N. J.), the 
management refused to give up its 
“open-shop” policy, as recommended 
by the National Defense Mediation 
Board. It preferred, instead, to turn 
the operation of this business over to 
the United States Navy. Based on 
the Mediation Board’s formula for 
operation at Kearny, the Govern- 
ment has, in effect, given its official 
blessing to the principle of compul- 
sory unionism. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


To continue: Early last month, the 
Federal Works Administration with- 
held a contract for 300 defense 
houses from the Currier Lumber 
Company of Detroit, despite the fact 
that it was low bidder by $431,000. 
Action came at the order of Sidney 
Hillman, Associate Director General 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, and self-styled exponent of 
White House labor policies. 

Why? First of all, the A. F. of L’s 
Building & Construction Trades De- 
partment have a “stabilization” 
agreement with OPM, whereby all 
defense construction is to be awarded 
to employers of Federation labor. 
Now then, the Currier workers were 

(Please turn to page 25) 


of the company’s work on the M-3, 
the War Department had asked 
American Locomotive to build the 
first production model of the new 
M-4 tank. This unit will eventually 
replace the present one in Uncle 
Sam’s medium-tank building pro- 
gram. It will differ from the M-3 
chiefly in a change of gun mountings 
and the substitution of a cast-steel 
hull for armor plate. 

With some 16,000 employees at 
seven plants (including one in Can- 
ada), American Locomotive Com- 
pany is building tanks, railway equip- 
ment, gun carriages, fragmentation 
bombs, marine equipment, and forg- 
ings. These items are slated for such 
diverse outlets as the U. S. Army, 
railroads, U. S. Navy, British mer- 
chant marine, Canadian Government, 
and American merchant marine. 
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Where the Reorganization 
Railroads Stand Now 


Thumbnail sketches of the present status—and next indi- 
cated step—of fifteen of the country’s important railroads. 


—— is being made on the rail- 
road reorganization front. Even 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis which 
has been in receivership for eigh- 
teen years, seems now to have a 
fair chance at last of getting out of 
the courts, and under a “Revised 
Second Amended Plan” foreclosure 
sale of the properties is scheduled for 
December 12. Three important roads 
have already completed their reor- 
ganizations: The Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Chicago Great Western, 
and the Mobile & Ohio. In a few 
cases, however, further protracted 
proceedings will undoubtedly be seen. 


INDIVIDUAL DIGESTS 


Here is where 15 other companies 
now stand. Dates following com- 
pany names show time of original re- 
ceivership, or trusteeship : 


Central of Georgia: (December 
19, 1932.) On July 21, 1941, hear- 
ings began on the matter of working 
out a formula for allocating earnings 
and expenses preparatory to submis- 
sion of a reorganization proposal. 
The next step, not likely to be seen 
for some months, is the presentation 
of a plan. 


Central R.R. of N. J.: (October 
30, 1939.) State of New Jersey is 
testing the constitutionality of recent- 
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ly enacted legislation reducing road’s 
bill for back taxes. Until this is set- 
tled, no progress in reorganization is 
likely to be seen. 


Chicago, Mil, St. Paul & 
Pacific: (June 29, 1935.) Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s plan of re- 
organization for the St. Paul was ap- 
proved by the Court October 21, 
1940. But creditors and mortgage 
trustees have entered an appeal, and 
as a result all further proceedings 
have been held up. Additional 
months of litigation are in prospect 
before a solution is found. 


Chicago & Northwestern: (June 
28, 1935.) ICC announced approval 
of a plan last May 19, and final con- 
summation was set for June 23. But 
appeal by stockholders has blocked 
further progress and next step will 
be Circuit Court hearings. Decision 
unlikely until spring. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: 
(June 7, 1933.) Severity of terms of 
plan set up by ICC has brought forth 
objections from security holders; ap- 
peals are very likely to be taken, and 
this plus the numerous procedural 
steps still ahead, place the road 
among those which will doubtless re- 
main in the courts for a considerably 
longer time. 


Finfoto 


Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern: (November 1, 1935.) ICC plan 
rejected by the Court last March 6; 
revised (and more liberal) plan 
scheduled for oral arguments before 
ICC November 6 next. Opposition 
to new plan has already appeared, 
and early emergence of this carrier 
from the courts is not in prospect. 


Erie (January 18, 1938.) This 
will be the next road to shake off its 
legal entanglements. The “when is- 
sued” securities of the new corpora- 
tion have already been listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange ; interest 
payments on the new bonds and a 
dividend on the new class A pre- 
ferred stock have already been 
authorized, to be made upon actual 
distribution of the new issue of 
securities. 


Florida East Coast: (September 
1, 1931.) Next step here is court 
approval of ICC plan which has been 
drawn up. Progress in consumma- 
tion will depend on the degree of op- 
position thereto which may develop. 
to the plan. 


Missouri Pacific: (March 31, 
1933.) Court approved a final reor- 
ganization plan last July, on which 
litigation by stockholders is pending. 
No action on latter likely until early 
in 1942. On October 9 the ICC is- 
sued an order calling for a vote by 
creditors and stockholders. Ballots 
are to be returned not later than 


February 17, 1942. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford: 
(October 23, 1935.) Court hearings 
on an ICC plan were concluded last 
June 5. Decision has not yet been 
handed down, and in meantime Court 
is attempting to iron out differences 
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of certain institutional bondholders. 
Road could emerge by mid-1942. 


St. Louis-San Francisco: (No- 
vember 1, 1932.) Plan approved July 
6, 1940, by ICC. On conciusion ot 
court hearings, plan will be taken un- 
der advisement. Stockholders and 
junior creditors expected to appeal 
from drastic provisions, and early 
solution is not indicated. 


St. Louis Southwestern: (De- 
cember 12, 1935.) ICC final plan, 
dated last June 30, was scheduled 
to become effective next January 1. 
But fight is pending by stockholders 
(who, have been eliminated) and 
junior creditors. Thus further delay 
is in prospect. 


Seaboard Air Line: (December 
23, 1930.) Complex capital structure 
and conflicting claims complicate task 
of reorganization. Hearings before 
a Special Master completed last 
June, and the next step appears to 
be the issuance of a compromise 
plan. Considerable further time will 
undoubtedly elapse before all prob- 
lems are solved. 


Wabash: (December 1, 1931). 
A final decree of foreclosure and sale 
signed last October 2; December 1 
has been set for the sale of the prop- 
erties, and speedy conclusion of this 
long court action is now indicated. 
Pennsylvania R.R. will acquire con- 
trolling interest. 


Western Pacific: (August 2, 
1935.) ICC plan approved by the 
Court on August 16, 1940. Under 
its terms, about 71 per cent of the 
holding company’s assets would be 
wiped out. In an effort to protect 
this investment, appeals have been 
made by the Western Pacific Railroad 
Corporation (parent for the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company) ; this ac- 
tion is expected to result in further 
delay in bringing this carrier out of 
the courts. 


International Agricultural 


Changes Name 


peer December 1, Interna- 
tional Agricultural Corporation 
will be known officially as Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemicals Corpor- 
ation. Stockholders voted the change 
last week at the annual meeting, “be- 
cause the old name no longer properly 
described the company’s operations.” 
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Liberal Yields for the 
Businessman Investor 


Returns range from seven to nine per cent, with 
a group average of nearly eight per cent, from 
dividend rates which appear amply protected 
by current and prospective earnings. 


he eight common stocks in- 
cluded in this group of liberal 
yielding issues appear to occupy a 
position which should permit main- 
tenance of current dividend rates. 
They have been selected with an eye 
not only on current and prospective 
trends of operating earnings, but also 
the respective positions under the 
new Excess Profits Tax law, a factor 
whose importance will be given in- 
creasing attention in coming months. 
While several of the companies 
will apparently be subject to EPT 
payments out of this year’s results, 
indicated exemptions are high enough 
so that the necessary additional pay- 
ments should not jeopardize the rates 
of dividend payments that have been 
in effect for the past twelve months 
or more. 


DIVIDEND COVERAGE 


One issue in the group—Great 
Western Sugar—did not fully earn 
its dividend in the latest fiscal year 
(which ended last February 28). 
But conditions in this company’s field 
have improved so materially in the 
meantime that there is little question 
concerning full coverage for the cur- 
rent year. As for the other seven 
issues, dividends have been earned by 
ample margins, and improvement over 


year-ago levels characterizes these 
companies also. 
With individual yields ranging 


from seven per cent to nine per cent 
—and with an average return of 
nearly eight per cent—these stocks 
hold appeal for the “businessman” 
type of investor whose commitments 
do not have to be restricted to secur- 
ities of gilt-edge calibre. 


That Tax 
Headache 


he first publication to summarize 
for popular use the fiscal picture 
in the United States, together with 
the history of federal, state and local 
taxation, has come from the Tax 
Foundation, Inc., in New York City. 
Entitled “Tax Facts and Figures,” 
information is presented largely in 
pictorial form, thus making it simple 
to understand and easy to use. 
According to this first edition (in- 
tent is to publish it annually) the 
people of the United States contribute 
upwards of $14.5 billion in taxes to- 
ward the cost of governing them- 
selves, and even this huge sum only 
partly offsets total expenditures. This 
contrasts with around $2 billion at the 
beginning of World War I. 


A High Yielding Common Stock Group 

Earnings Dividends Est, Max 

Year Interim Pd. last Recent 

STOCK: 1940 1941 12mos. Price Yield Exemp. 
American Smelting ....... $4.21 a$2.12 a$2.29 $2.75 38 7.2% $4.00 
1.72 a0.75 a0.80 140 20 7.0 3.25 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 4.31 b3.14 b3.29 3.00 36 83 3.25 
Gt. Western Sugar........ 1.67 re sei 2.00 23 87 3.00 
2.38 aD0.24 a0.31 2.00 27 74 2.40 
Pennsylvania R.R. ........ 3.51 c1.59 c218 200 22 91 5.25 
Safeway Stores ........... 4.76 ihe ae 3.50 44 7.9 5.00 
So. California Edison...... 2.30 e2.19 e2.30 76 23 76 2.35 

a—First 6 months. b—First 9 months. c—First 8 months. e—12 months ended September 30. 
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ore perhaps than any other 

American industry, the soap in- 
dustry is concerned with develop- 
ments in the Far East: What will 
Japan do? The answer may mean 
much to the industry’s profits. 

For, from that part of the world, 
the industry imports oils vitally need- 
ed in the manufacture of soap. They 
are coconut oil and palm kernel oil, 
from which lauric acid is obtained. 
They give soap that quality which the 
laundry man and the housewife like 
best; its quick lathering property. 
They constitute one-fifth of all the 
oils and fats used in soap-making, but 
that fifth is the essential part. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Coconut oil is obtained from the 
Dutch East Indies and from the Phil- 
ippines, but practically all of our sup- 
ply comes from the latter, coconut oil 
imports representing our largest oil 
import. 

Palm kernel oil comes from nuts 
grown in Sumatra and Africa. Since 
September, 1939, we have gradually 
displaced palm kernel oil from our 
import list, increased coconut oil im- 
ports largely taking its place. 

Meanwhile, the third and only 
other source of lauric acid has been 
developed recently (and as yet on 
only a small scale) in Brazil, coming 
from Babassu nuts in the all but in- 
accessible Brazilian jungle. Last year, 
imports of the South American prod- 
uct, practically unknown in the 
American market three or four years 
ago, were about one-tenth the volume 
of coconut oil imports. It may de- 
velop in time into a primary source. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


Far East Threat 
to Soap Makers 


By F. H. McConnell 


It is to our national advantage—com- 
mercially and politically—to develop 
it. 

As to domestic fats and oils, con- 
siderable substitution can be made by 
using tallow and grease for whale oil, 
palm oil (not to be confused with 
palm kernel oil) and others of the 
two-score oils used in soap-making. 
But unfortunately, the soap makers 
can’t get quick-lathering oils at home. 

Even without giving consideration 
to any possible Japanese disruption of 
coconut oil shipments to the United 
States, imports of that commodity 
have fallen off sharply this year. In 
the first four months they were 20 per 
cent under a year ago. That’s because 
of the diversion of considerable ship- 
ping space from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. 

While the larger soap companies, 
like Procter & Gamble and Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, have stocked up 
heavily with coconut oil inventories, 
it is understood that their supply, un- 
less coconut oil shipments flow more 
freely, would be pinched by the end 
of next year. Thus, the far eastern 
prospect represents for them a serious 
threat in an otherwise pleasing out- 
look. 

Currently, their earnings are 
around record levels. Sales volume is 
high and profit margins are widening 
due to the ballooning of raw material 
prices. They have large low cost in- 
ventories on hand. 

For its fiscal year ended last June 
30, Procter & Gamble reported net of 
$4.21 a share, thereby comfortably 
covering its regular annual dividend 
rate of $3 a share. A feature of its 
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fiscal year was the sharp upturn in 
earnings starting last January. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, during the 
first half of the calendar year, earned 
$1.21 a share, or almost treble its 45 
cents a share performance for the like 
period of 1940. Thus, in just six 
months of 1941 it has more than cov- 
ered the full year’s dividend rate of 
$1 a share (50 cents regular and 50 
cents extra). 


INVESTMENT STATUS 


In comparing the investment posi- 
tions of the two leading soapmakers, 
Procter & Gamble appears in several 
respects to involve less speculative 
risk under present upset world condi- 
tions than Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 
Its volume of business is double that 
of its competitor. Procter & Gamble, 
in fact, sells two-fifths of all the soap 
sold in America. 

Its six-year ratio of net operating 
income to total sales averaged 14.8 
per cent against 7.9 per cent for Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet, a performance 
made possible because of its greater 
volume. 

Procter & Gamble’s foreign busi- 
ness ordinarily amounts to about 12 
per cent of its total sales; Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet’s to 30 per cent. The 
former’s foreign subsidiaries do near- 
ly all of their business in Britian and 
Canada; Colgate operates important- 
ly in Germany, Italy and Poland, in 
South American and Central Ameri- 
can nations, and in Far Eastern coun- 
tries as well. Both, it should be added, 
have removed their British and Can- 
adian operations (and European sub- 
sidiaries also, in the case of Colgate) 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


Years Ended December 31 Fiscal Years Ended June 30 

Net Net Annual Divi- *Earned Net Net Annual Divi- *Earned 

Sales Income  dend per per Yearly Sales Income’ dend per per Yearly 
Year: (000,000’s omitted) Com.Sh. Com. Sh. Price Range Year: (000,000’s omitted) Com. Sh. Com. Sh. Price Range 
+$54.9 +$2.6 $1.00 +$1.21 $164—11\% $219.9 $27.6 $3.00 $4.21 t61%4—50% 
90.3 40 1.00 205.0 286 3.00 437  71%—53 
ee 91.6 6.5 1.00 2.67 18 —lly er 190.0 24.1 72.00 3.60 66 —50% 
101.9 6.6 1.00 2.74 17 —7% 211.0 25.4 $2.00 3.80 59 
99.4 49 0.25 . | 209.3 174 200 2.59 

*1,962,807 common shares outstanding. 16 mos. ended June 30. tTo Octo- *6,409,418 common shares outstanding. tExcludes stock dividend. tTo 
October 22, 1941. 
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from their consolidated income state- 
ments. While the British and Canad- 
ian subsidiaries are doing well, it is 
unlikely that either parent company 
will be able to draw substantial divi- 
dend payments from them while the 
war continues. 

By-product lines of Procter & 
Gamble seem somewhat less vulner- 
able to possible defense restrictions 
that might be placed on the sale of 
less essential goods. Its principal 
items are shortening, vegetable com- 
pounds, salad oil and of course gly- 
cerin. In addition to glycerin, those 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet include 
tales, dentrifices, cosmetics and per- 
fumes. Procter & Gamble’s by-prod- 
ucts contribute roughly one-quarter to 
its net; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s 
probably about the same. 

For both companies, the by-prod- 
uct lines yield relatively larger profit 
margins than sales of standard soaps. 
In the case of Colgate an interesting 
possibility exists in its field of per- 
fumes. While sales have been sub- 
stantial all along, the company’s per- 
fumes have been unable to estatblish 
themselves as strong competitors 
against French perfumes like Coty’s 
and Guerlain’s. Now that war has 
blocked the French perfume bases 
from coming here, will the domestic 
perfume-maker succeed in entrench- 
ing its position in the field? Con- 
ceivably, if our defense economy 
doesn’t knock perfume out altogether. 


DEFENSE BENEFICIARY 


In the business of rearmament, 
Procter & Gamble has tied in directly 
with the national defense effort. It 
will operate two ammunition loading 
plants in Tennessee which are being 
financed and built by the Government. 
This activity represents a form of in- 
surance ; the enterprise provides some 
profit direct from rearmament work. 

As for other factors, such as stabil- 
ity of earnings over a period of years, 
unbroken dividend records stretching 
well back before the World War, 
financial strength and their relatively 
satisfactory excess profits tax posi- 
tion, the two companies are both in 
favorable position. How their foreign 
subsidiaries will eventually fare re- 
mains of course a moot question. 
Their biggest foreign stakes, however, 
are in England and Canada. 

But currently the big question be- 
fore the investor in securities of either 
company centers in the coconut 
groves of the Far East: What will 
Japan do—or try to do? 
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What’s Wrong With} / 


Despite substantial gains in gross revenues, net 
is receding. Taxes are the principal factor. 


he recent market-performance of 

Public Service of New Jersey 
common stock has been anything but 
favorable. The issue has been declin- 
ing rather steadily, and at its present 
price of fractionally below 17 it is 
quoted at an all-time low, more than 
three points under the previous low 
established in 1935. Even at the re- 
duced dividend rate of $2.20 a share 
annually, the shares offer a yield of 
almost 13 per cent, obviously a dan- 
gerously large return. 

As is usually the case when a yield 
on a common stock climbs to such an 
over-generous figure, there is con- 
siderable doubt that the present divi- 
dend rate will be maintained. This 
rate was covered with a reasonably 
comfortable margin in the twelve 
months ended August 31, when earn- 
ings amounted to $2.42 a share. This 
was equal to the profit for the calen- 
dar year 1940, and was slightly above 
the earnings for the twelve months 
ended in June. 

The report for the twelve months 
ended September 30, however, told a 
different and less encouraging story ; 
net declined to $1.86 a share. Ona 
dollar basis, earnings for the period 
were $20 million against $23.8 million 
for the previous year, despite an in- 
crease in gross revenues from $138.5 
million to $148.4 million. 

The reduction in profits was more 
than accounted for by an addition of 
more than $4 million to the company’s 
Federal tax burden. 

A minor part of this increase was 
caused by the fact that tax rates ap- 
plicable to earnings for the last three 
months of 1940 were higher than 
those used in computing liability for 
the last quarter of 1939. But the ma- 
jor portion of the increase in levies 
represented the effect on earnings for 
the first nine months of 1941 of the 
higher rates and changed method of 
computing taxes under the recently 
enacted tax legislation. 

For the first five months of the cur- 
rent year the company based its tax 


charges on existing rates under the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940. For 
the next three months, however, a 30 
per cent rate was used in computing 
normal taxes, and in the report for 
June an additional deduction of $1.1 
million was made to adjust taxes for 
the first five months of the year to 
this rate. No charges were made for 
excess profits taxes for those periods. 

Under the new law, excess profits 
taxes are deducted before normal 
taxes, and exemptions have been low- 
ered. Public Service, unlike most 
utilities, is now subject to excess 
profits taxes, and a charge of #4.4 
million was made against earnings for 
the twelve months ended September 
30 to cover the company’s liability 
under this section of the Act for the 
first nine months of the year. How- 
ever, a deduction of $1 million was 
made from the provision previously 
made for normal taxes for the first 
eight months, since the amount of 
earnings subject to this levy was re- 
duced, because of the prior deduction 
of excess profits taxes. 


TAX ASPECTS 


Adding the adjustment made in 
June covering taxes for the first five 
months of the year, plus excess profits 
taxes for nine months, minus the re- 
duction in normal taxes for eight 
months and the estimated reduction in 
this item for September, gives a total 
of some $4,380,000—representing the 
increase in taxes for the first nine 
months of the year (as against the 
first nine months of 1940) caused 
solely by the change in tax rates. 

Thus, assuming that earnings for 
the current quarter before taxes are 
equal to those for the fourth quarter 
of 1940 (they should actually show an 
improvement ), final net will be lower 
by one-third of this figure, or about 
26 cents a share. This would imply 
earnings of only about $1.60 a share 
for the calendar year 1941—an ade- 
quate reason for the recent market 
action of the stock. 
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Air Line Shares— 
Long Term Investments? 


Uncertainties regarding future mail pay have been 


added to other speculative factors affecting the group. 


he air transport industry had its 

inception in 1926, when the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was established. 
The Kelly Act, passed the previous 
year, had opened the air mail field to 
private enterprise, and during the early 
years of the industry’s existence mail 
revenues were far more important 
than fares paid by passengers ; it was 
not until 1935 that income from the 
latter source assumed first place in 
relative importance. 


CONSISTENT GROWTH 


The history of the air carriers has 
been characteristic of practically all 
new industries, with a strong and 
sustained growth trend in the scope 
of their activities more than offsetting 
steady declines in unit charges, and 
thus producing an uptrend in total 
revenues. In 1926, only 5,782 pas- 
sengers were carried in regularly 
scheduled operations. The amount of 
revenue thus derived was not re- 
ported, but must obviously have been 
infinitesimal. Last year 2.7 million 
individuals traveled by air, paying 
$52.9 million for the privilege. During 
the same period, mail revenues of the 
air lines rose from $710,000 to $19.6 
million. 

In 1926 and again in 1929, air 
travel cost the average passenger 12 
cents a mile. An uninterrupted down- 
ward trend has since persisted, and 
last year the average fare was slightly 
less than 5.1 cents a mile. This figure 
is, of course, considerably in excess 
of the cost of transportation by other 
means; but it includes the cost of 
meals consumed en route, and a large 
segment of the public feels that it is 
quite justified by the time saved. Air 
line revenues per 100 pound-miles of 
mail carried have fallen without a 


break from 35.7 cents in 1932 to about | 


9.7 cents last year. This drop has 
been so extreme that total air line 
income from carrying mail rose only 
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from $19.3 million to $19.6 million 
during this period—despite the fact 
that 20.2 billion pound-miles of mail 
were carried in 1940 against 5.4 bil- 
lion in 1932. 

A long-term decline in unit charges 
is a healthy trend for this or any other 
industry—so long as it does not go 
so far as to wipe out profit margins 
—-since slashing of prices and increas- 
ing the utilization of facilities go hand 
in hand. On the basis of the progress 
already recorded together with the 
fact that growth limit is not in sight, 
the air line shares are regarded by 
most investors as the outstanding 
growth stocks available today. There 
seems no need to quarrel with this 
judgment, but it is worth noting in 
general that a growth stock is not 
necessarily a sound investment, and 
in particular that air transport equi- 
ties do not yet deserve the latter 
designation. 


RISK FACTOR? 


There are certain fundamental dis- 
advantages connected with this indus- 
try which at present introduce a sub- 
stantial element of speculative risk. 
Three relatively minor factors whose 
effects will probably diminish with the 
passing years are rapid obsolescence 
of equipment, the industry’s vulner- 
ability to the vagaries of the weather, 
which usually cuts into passenger 
travel during the winter months (thus 
reducing load factors and raising 
costs) and the effect on public 
psychology of occasional accidents. A 
more important consideration is the 
fact that the earnings records of most 
units in the field have left much to be 
desired; air line stocks thus sell on 
the basis of potentialities rather than 
accomplishments. 

Because of their small and irregular 
earnings, the air transport companies 
have been unable to place their shares 
on a: regular dividend basis, and there 
is little prospect of a change in this 


respect for some time to come. Even 
after the war, when earnings should 
pick up appreciably, expansion of 
service will require such a large cash 
outlay that dividend policies will 
probably remain conservative. And 
as long as the war lasts, the industry 
will be unable to obtain enough new 
planes to add important new routes 
or increase service to any great ex- 
tent on existing routes. 


AIRMAIL RATES 


At present, the most important un- 
favorable factor is the uncertainty 
prevailing with respect to mail pay. 
Last June an examiner of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board recommended that 
American Airlines be paid 9.5 cents 
per airplane mile for the first 2,250,- 
000 miles flown with mail in any 
month, and 6 cents per airplane mile 
for mileage flown in excess of that 
figure. This would represent a very 
severe reduction, since rates previous- 
ly in effect provided for payment: of 
sums varying from 23 cents to 33 1/3 
cents on various mail routes flown by 
the company. 

In addition, the examiner recom- 
mended a retroactive reduction of 
$1,241,000 in mail compensation paid 


- American Airlines in 1940, If the new 


rates suggested by the examiner had 
been in effect during the first half of 
1941, mail pay would have been cut 
by $721,693; and the company’s net 
income during this period was only 
$866,716. 

No final decision has yet been ren- 
dered in this matter, but until the 
question is settled one way or the 
other the air line shares will remain 
under a cloud. In view of this factor 
and the adverse effect of restrictions 
caused by the war, the attraction of 
even the better equities such as East- 
ern Air Lines and United Air Lines 
is very decidedly of the longer term 
variety, and commitments should be 
considered only on that basis. 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL Worxp Inde- 


pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1941 


Air Reduction bie 


Though not on the statistical bar- 
gain counter, at present prices around 
38, cyclical prospects justify reten- 
tion of shares (ann. rate, $1; paid $1 
extra this year). Higher wage costs 
and rising prices for supplies are in- 
creasing expenses of this unit. But 
consistently higher volume is helping 
to maintain margins. Thus, Septem- 
ber quarter net continued to exceed 


year-ago levels by a fair margin. 
(Also FW, Aug. 6.) 


American Brake Shoe B 

At prevailing levels, around 32, 
stock is not unreasonably valued for 
placement of cyclical funds (indica- 
ted ann. rate, $1.60; paid 20 cents 
extra so far this year). Expanding 
railroad traffic is stimulating brake 
shoe sales; at the same time, defense 
work is keeping the forgings and 
automotive accessories divisions ac- 
tive. Adjustment of tax reserves 
brought a year-to-year decline in the 
June quarter. But September quar- 
ter profit rebounded, thus placing 
nine months’ earnings at $2.49 per 


shares, against $2.13. (Also FW, 
Apr. 16.) 
Freeport Sulphur B 


Now around 35, stock is suitable 
for retention in diversified lists (ann. 
div., $2). Year-to-year drop in Sep- 


No Telephone Calls, Please 


Te insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to THE FINAN- 
CIAL WorLD, readers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air-mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 


tember quarter net (89 cents a share, 
vs. $1.02) was more than accounted 
for by decline in profit of company’s 
Cuban-American Manganese subsidi- 
ary. This is explained by two rea- 
sons: (1) shipments were restricted 
owing to lack of facilities ; (2) operat- 
ing costs in Cuba increased. It is 
understood that shipments have now 
returned to a high level, so that full 
year volume will equal that of a year 
ago. As for the other factor, this is 
expected to reduce Freeport’s share 
of earnings from the Cuban-Ameri- 
can subsidiary ; drop, however, should 
not be large. (Also FW, Feb. 5.) 


Marshall Field C+ 


Retail trade trends warrant reten- 
tion of shares in speculative lists; 
approx. price, 15 (indicated ann. 
rate, 80 cents). With demand fac- 
tors as they are, final quarter turn- 
over of Marshall Field is expected to 
top the near-record volume seen last 
year. However, operating costs are 
somewhat higher and taxes have in- 
creased sharply. Thus, 1941 net 
profit may not exceed last year’s 
$2.47 per share except by a modest 
margin. Manufacturing divisions of 
the company are operating at a 
“brisk pace.” (Also FW, Sept. 17.) 


Monsanto Chemical A 
Though liberally priced in relation 
to immediate earnings, longer range 


growth prospects warrant retention 
of shares, recently quoted at 83. (Paid 
and declared in 1941, $3). Although 
Monsanto is doing everything pos- 
sible to assure an uninterrupted sup- 
ply of raw materials to its plants, 
some shortages are inevitable. As 
stated by the management a short 
time ago, this “may force curtail- 
ments in certain units.”” The chances 
are, however, that any such suspen- 
sions will be relatively unimportant 
when set against the overall long term 
operating picture. (Also FW, July 
30.) 


National Gypsum C+ 

At present prices, around 5%, com- 
mitments in stock are warranted as 
a long term speculation in the build- 
ing group (paid 40 cents last year). 
Though tax increases have been a 
factor in raising production costs, 
company has offset this influence 
through greater volume and improved 
operating efficiency. This is reflected 


‘in nine months’ profit, which equalled 


75 cents a share, compared with 68 
cents in the like 1940 interval. (Also 
FW, Apr. 2.) 


Penn.-Dixie Cement D+ 

At present low prices, around 2, 
existing holdings of stock may be re- 
tained as a radical speculation. All 
indications are that this well known 
producer of portland cement will 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended October 28, 1941 


Stock -——Price— Net 
Stock Traded Open Last hange 
Westinghouse Electric....118,300 738% 72% — 
77,400 % 5/16 —1/16 
General Gas & Elec. ‘‘A’’ 77,000 1% 1% +% 
Commonw. & Southern ... 64,700 % 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ..... 46,000 9% 9% + % 
General Electric ....... 43,600 28% 28 — % 
Internat’] Merc. Marine.. 38,900 9% 95% +% 
Columbia Gas & Elec.... 38,600 2 are = 

General Motors ........ 38,100 40 39 —1 
Standard Oil (N. J.)... 36,500 42% 43 + % 
Consolidated Oil ....... 27,100 6 ° 


Stock ——Price—, Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change 

Consolidated Edison ..... 26,400 15% lca 
Consolidated Aircraft ... 25,500 21% 21% +% 
25,000 53% 538%  ..... 
Reynolds Tobacco ‘‘B’’... 24,100 30 27% —2% 
Southern Pacific Co. .... 22,900 12% 12% —% 
Erie R.R. cts. ‘‘w.i.’’... 22,800 5% . eee 
21,900 42% 44% +1% 
North American Co....... 21,500 12% 11% —¥% 

20,800 19 20 +1 
Standard Oil (Ind.)...... 20,300 32 32% + % 
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show black figures on the common 
this year. While amount is likely to 
be moderate, it will represent the first 
earnings on the common stock since 
1928. Showing is basically accounted 
for by elimination of European com- 
petition incident to the war. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke B 

Rising earnings warrant retention 
of shares, recently quoted at 49 (paid 
$5 so far this year). For the first 
time since 1934, company reported a 
profit in the September period. Sea- 
sonal influences usually bring a loss 
in this period. Having reported fav- 
orable comparatives throughout the 
current year, nine months’ net stands 
at the equivalent of $4.85 a share. 
This compares with $3.40 a year ago 
and exceeds result for all of 1940. 
(Also FW, Aug. 27.) 


Sears, Roebuck A 

Shares, recently quoted at 69, are 
suitable for purchase by those who 
want better-than-average representa- 
tion in the merchandising group. 
(Ann. div., $3; declared $1.25 extra 
this year). On December 10, com- 
pany will pay an extra dividend of 
$1.25 a share, the same as a year ago. 
This is in addition to the regular 
quarterly payment of 75 cents a share. 
Although tax bill has risen substan- 
tially, sales gains have been more 
than sufficient to offset this influence. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur C+ 

Cyclical and income prospects justi- 
fy retention of shares, recently quo- 
ted at 34 (ann. div., $2; yield, 5.9%). 
This is one of the units that had been 


computing interim earnings at 1940 
tax rates (FW, Aug. 6). Thus, de- 
cline in September quarter net to 38 
cents a share (from 68 cents in the 
preceding period) was largely ac- 
counted for by a retroactive adjust- 
ment to provide for higher levies re- 
cently enacted. This dropped nine 
months’ comparative to $1.62 per 
share, from $1.89. But the probabili- 
ties are that 1941 results will ap- 
proximate the $2.38 a share shown 
last year. 


Tide Water Assoc. Oil C+ 

Shares continue to hold speculative 
attraction for placement of long term 
funds. (Approx. price, 11, ann. div., 
60 cents plus 20 cents extra paid and 
declared this year). Recent declara- 
tion of a 10-cent extra payment places 
1941 dividends at 80 cents a share, 
compared with 70 cents last year. 
reflects continued favorable 
earnings comparatives following the 
March period. According to nine 
months’ report released last week, 
profit equalled $1.27 a share, con- 
trasted with 84 cents in the cor- 
responding 1940 interval. (Also FW, 
Apr. 16.) 


U. S. Steel C+ 

Potentialities as a market leader 
justify purchases of shares, at prevail- 
ing levels around 53 (paid and de- 
clared this year, $4). Company en- 
tered the final quarter with some 50 
per cent of orders on hand for de- 
fense. This compares with third 
period production of about 30 per 
cent (dollar basis) for domestic de- 
fense and lease-lend activities. New 


orders are lagging shipments slight- 
ly, but business on hand is equal to 
five or six months’ production. Ad- 
vance in third quarter net to $3.21 
per share, from $3.07 represents 
chiefly the greater utilization of all 
the corporation’s facilities. 


Veeder-Root 


Operating record and prospects 
warrant retention of shares, recently 
quoted at 52 (paid $2.25 so far this 
year). Although tax bill has risen 
substantially, this specialty maker of 
counting and computing instruments, 
hinges, stampings, etc., continues to 
report earnings gains. Reflecting a 
smart rise in demand for products, 
net income for 40 weeks to October 
4, equalled $4.02 per share. In the 
like period a year ago, comparative 
was $3.75 a share. Dividends this 
year should equal the $4.50 a share 
paid in 1940. (Also FW, June 4.) 


Wesson Oil C+ 


At prevailing levels, around 22, 
retention of shares is warranted by 
those who recognize the speculative 
risks involved (paid $2.25 this year). 
Fortunes change quickly in the veg- 
etable oil business. After reporting a 
deficit of $2.90 a share in the 1939 
fiscal year, Wesson showed a profit 
of 76 cents a share in the following 
twelvemonth. In the fiscal year com- 
pleted last August, however, earn- 
ings jumped to $4.46 a share. Vi- 
olent fluctuations of this kind are 
characteristic of the cottonseed oil in- 
dustry. (Also FW, July 16.) 


*Traded over-the-counter. 
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THEY ARE For years the tobacco 
HARD HIT companies have carried 

on their business quite 
successfully and have been able con- 
sistently to pay their stockholders 
reasonable dividends, despite the fact 
that even before the present steep 
boost in taxes the industry had to 
absorb more than its share of the 
imposts assessed against business. 
Not only in the case of those im- 
posed by the Federal Government, 
but state and city sales taxes like- 
wise have had to be met. 

But there is a stage where further 
boosts in taxes begin to work a real 
hardship. That is shown by the 
American Tobacco Company’s ex- 
perience. Though the sales of its 
cigarettes have shown a great in- 
crease and gross receipts are well 
above 1940, the company has been 
compelled to reduce its final 1941 
dividend because of the inroads made 
on its profits by the increased taxes 
imposed by the last tax measure. 

If the 1940 scale of taxation pre- 
vailed, the company’s estimated 1941 
earnings would come to $6.49 a share. 
But the tax burden will increase by 
an additional $1.96 per share, bring- 
ing about a reduction in expected net 
to $4.53 a share. American Tobacco 
is not a war stock, but a peace issue, 
and this class of securities is being 
badly hurt by our unbalanced tax 
system. 


“MAY WE 
HUMBLY, SIR” 


We are fast reach- 
ing the stage where 
it appears that we 
are no longer masters of our own 
destiny. More or less we have be- 
come puppets of those who by a 
twist of fortune have been elevated 
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to positions of authority, and tasting 
their power are riding this horse to 
death. They are the ones who tell 
us what we can do. To them we 
must bend our knees and plead: 
“May we, sir, do this or that 
meaning, may we eat out of your 
hands? 

Illustrative of this trend to abase 
American initiative is the case of 
the Currier Lumber Co. This Michi- 
gan concern entered a bid for the 
construction of defense workers’ 
houses. It was the lowest tender, 
and made in accordance with the 
practices laid down for Government 
work. 

The bid fell by the wayside; the 
company did not get the job to 
which it was entitled because the 
overlord of labor, Sidney Hillman, 
held it would disrupt relations be- 
tween the building trades and the 
powerful American Federation of 
Labor. 

This ironical position into which 
the New Deal’s appeasement policy 
has thrust us, indicates how far 
along the road of dictatorship we al- 
ready have journeyed. If a private 
individual or a corporation had 
undertaken to maintain prices and 
costs, the Government would have 
launched proceedings charging vio- 
lation of the Anti-Trust law. Not so 
with the Government. It can with 
impunity override any law it has set 
up in its statute book and we must 
humbly submit to it. 

What makes this high handed ac- 
tion such a bitter pill to swallow is 
all the mealy-mouthed platitudes 
emanating from Washington—that 
we must make sacrifices, when those 
who should first show us how, fail 
to practise what they preach. 


DANCING Leon Henderson 


puckishly twitted 
businessmen __re- 
cently because they fail to evince the 
enthusiasm that in his opinion the 
business upturn merits, “You 
should,” he chided them, “be dancing 
in the street.” 

But such joy cannot abide in the 
heart of business for it realizes that 
the current prosperity—if it really 
exists, beyond a mere turnover of 
dollars — is artificial, springing 
wholly from war orders. And once 
the war comes to an end there may 
be the devil to pay in the sudden and 
sharp readjustment that will follow. 

Business is also conscious of the 
constant erosion taking place in 
profits. How can anyone expect danc- 
ing with a profitless band playing the 
music ? 

In addition, how many small busi- 
nesses are facing annihilation because 
they cannot fit into defense work, or 
cannot get raw materials to operate 
even on a partial basis? Instead of 
dancing on the streets, overjoyed 
with their good fortune, they are 
looking for a wailing wall to give 
vent to their fears of what they are 
facing. 

Leon, you may dance, but there 
are few who will accompany you in 
tripping the light fantastic. 


THE STREET 


NO HONEY 
IN RIGHTS 


In place of the profits 
which used to accrue 
to stockholders in 
successful corporations when rights 


were issued to subscribe to additional . 


shares, now there does not remain 

even any skimmed milk, judging 

from the experiences of two of our 

outstanding corporations in the rais- 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Dividend Bargains in 
Finance Companies? 


Unusually high yields available on the com- 
mon shares of Commercial Credit and Com- 
mercial Investment Trust are principally 
an expression of one factor. The outlook— 
and a suggested market policy. 


HEN the investor comes across 

a common stock that returns 
more than 13 per cent on a dividend 
that is well covered by current earn- 
ings, either of two conclusions may 
be drawn—there is “something 
wrong” with the business it repre- 
sents, or it is an unusual bargain. 
That is the situation now faced by 
those who are interested in the two 
leading finance companies. 


LEADING FACTORS 


Both Commercial Credit and Com- 
mercial Investment Trust—the out- 
standing such units available to the 
investing public—derive the bulk of 
their income from the financing of 
wholesale and retail auto sales. And 
the basic reason for their abnormally 
low market valuations at this time is 
to be found in the exigencies which 
have arisen from the defense pro- 
gram. 

During the 1941 model year, which 
ended July 31, last, 4.3 million pas- 
senger cars rolled off assembly lines. 
This was a big factor in the high vol- 
ume of receivables still carried on the 
books of these two companies. For 
the current model year, however, the 
Office of Production Management has 
promulgated an average output-cut of 
approximately 50 per cent ; in view of 
the continued accent on greater arms 
production, an even more drastic 
curtailment is not at all unlikely. 

What is more, with consumer in- 
comes rising and with the current 
“flight” of dollars into goods, a much 
larger percentage of 1941-42 automo- 
biles will be sold for cash. Then 


again, the used-car market, which 
accounts for about 40 per cent of total 
automobile financing, will likewise 
suffer, because the reduction in out- 
put of new cars will bring fewer 
“second-hand” vehicles into the 
market. 

Aside from passenger cars, it is no- 
table that defense priorities will also 
hit the manufacture of refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
radios, etc. The financing of such 
household appliances represents a 
substantial part of the businesses of 
Commercial Credit and Commercial 
Investment Trust, although the last- 
named unit has the larger stake in 
this activity. It is therefore obvious 
that instalment-volume of these two 
enterprises will be sharply curtailed 
in 1942. 

Now then, if no further limitations 
are placed on the manufacture of con- 
sumers’ durable goods, credit-com- 
pany business next year may be 
roughly half of that transacted in 
1942. But the effect on earnings will 
probably be more drastic. This goes 
back to the fact that overhead ex- 
penses cannot be reduced at a com- 
mensurate rate—thus tending to ab- 
sorb a greater part of gross than for- 
merly. With respect to net profits, 
higher taxes will also exact their toll. 
Furthermore, the long-range trend 
toward increased competition in the 
field (with consequent lower rates), 
may be expected to narrow profit 
margins even further. 

The Government’s recent regula- 
tions on instalment loans are in 
themselves too moderate to have an 


important effect on earnings possibili- 
ties of the leading finance organiza- 
tions (FW, Aug. 27; p. 3). Asa 
matter of fact, the latter have long 
been in sympathy with stricter con- 
trols and many of the new rules are 
identical with practices for which 
they have been working for some 
time. Such measures include larger 
down-payments and a reduction in 
the life of these loans. 

Under the circumstances, the regu- 
lations may be considered as rather 
beneficial to the leading finance units, 
for they raise the quality of receiv- 
ables, and thereby reduce a source of 
potential losses. (At the same time, it 
is well to remember that these regu- 
lations are subject to change at any 
time and might eventually become 
truly restrictive. ) 

As might be expected, there is a 
significant offsetting factor in the cur- 
rent situation. Recognizing the dan- 
gers of a disproportionate dependence 
on one type of business (although in 
normal times auto financing is rela- 
tively stable), finance companies 
have expanded into allied fields such 
as general factoring, small loans and 
insurance. Each of the leading units 
has already achieved a good measure 
of success in this direction, and ef- 
forts along this line will certainly be 
intensified. 


MERGER EFFECTED 


In this connection, Commercial 
Credit recently acquired for cash all 
the assets of National Bond & Invest- 
ment Company and its subsidiaries, 
aggregating some $75 million. This 
transaction materially increases Com- 
mercial Credit’s share in the automo- 
bile financing field, where National 
Bond & Investment has been operat- 
ing successfully since 1908. It also 
gives Commercial Credit the personal 
loan business developed by National 
Bond during recent years. (National 
Bond & Investment Company has 
been operating 51 offices in 19 states. 
Net for 1940 was $2.32 a share, 
against $1.31 for 1939. In the first 
half this year, a profit of $1.28 per 
share was reported on the common 
stock. ) 

(Please turn to page 31) 


Statistical Record of Leading Finance Companies 


Annual net r —Quarterly net per share r Dividends paid———, 
per share 1940 1941 Calendar years To Oct. 
Company: ; 1939 1940 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 1st 2nd 3rd 1939 1940 1941 Price Yield 
Commercial Credit $4.01 $4.23 $1.01 $0.99 — $1.00 $1.23 $1.09 $1.14 $1.22 $4.00 $3.25 $225 22% 13.3% 
Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust.... 4.34 4.35 0.93 1.17 1.19 1.06 1.17 1.36 1.35 4.00 4.00 400 29 13.8 
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Convertible Preferreds and 
Their Conversion Features 


(Part 3) 


(Prices: Pfd. and Com.) CONVERSION FEATURE 
Pure Oil 5% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible into 4 shares of common 
(Pfd., 94; Com., 11) through October 1, 1947; and into 3% shares 
October 1, 1947. 


testbeds 6% (par $100) cumulative, convertible on or before 
(Pfd., 47; Com., 3) April 11, 1947, into 8 shares of common stock. 


Rayonier, Inc., $2 per $25) cumulative, convertible into common share for 
(Pfd., 27; Com., share through August 1, 1942, or tenth day prior to 
redemption. 


Republic Steel 6% prior (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares of 
(Pr. Pfd., 100; Com., 18) common. 


Republic Steel 6% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into % of a share of 
(Pfd., 83; Com., 18) ee to May 1, 1942; thereafter into 0.5714 
shares. 


Revere Copper & Brass $4 Class “A” (par $10) (cumulative if dividend earned 
(“A” Pfd., 20; Com., 7) twice), convertible into 2 shares of common. 


Reynolds Metals 5%% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 3.1 shares of 
(Pfd., 90; Com., 11) common, 


Rustless Iron & Steel $2.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares 
(Pfd., 44; Com., 1 of common through February 28, 1943, when con- 
; version expires. 


Sharon Steel $5 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2% shares of common 
(Pfd., 59; Com., 11) i teat: May 1, 1942; into 2.22 shares through May 
1946; into 2 shares to May 1, 1951. 


Sharp & Dohme $3.50 Ser. ‘“‘A” (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 56; Com., 5) of common. 


Spiegel, Inc., $4.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2.6/7 shares of com- 
(Ptd., 50; Com., 5) mon through March 15, 1943; into 2% shares 
through March 15, 1947. 


Square > 5% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible into 2% shares of common, 
(Pfd., 114; Com., 


Thatcher Manufacturing $3.60 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 42; Com., 8) share for share. 


Thermoid Co. $3 (par $10) cumulative, convertible into 3 shares of common 
(Pfd., 42; Com., 5) through fifth day prior to redemption. 


Wide Water Associated Oil $4.50 (mo par) cumulative, convertible into 3% 
(Pfd., 98; Com., 11) shares of common through Jan. 1, 1942; into 2 6/7 
oes to July 1, 1944; into 2% shares to Jan. 1, 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film $1.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% 
(Pfd., 22; Com., 8) shares of common. 


U. 8S. Distributing 7% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 4 shares of 
(Pfd., 17; Com., common, 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery 5%% (par $50) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 39; Com., 7) of common. 


U. S. Leather $4 Class “A” (no par) non-cumulative, participating, convertible 
iG. Com. 8) into common share for share. 


United Stores $6 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common share for 
(Pfd., 58; Com., %) share through redemption date. 


United Stores $4.20 Class “A” (no par) (cumulative if earned), convertible 
“A, 2: common share for share through redemption 
ate. 


esson Oil & Snowdrift $4 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 70; Com., 22) share for share. % 


Western Maryland 4% 2nd (par $100) non-cumulative, convertible into com- 
(Pfd 6; Com., 3) mon share for share. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 5%% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Ptd., 94; Com., 58) share for share. 


Wheeling Steel $5 prior (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of 
(Pfd., 66; Com., 26 common through Julv 1, 1943; thereafter into 1% 
shares through July 1, 1947. 


Willys-Overland 6% (par $10) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 4; Com., 2) mon through Dec. ol. 1941; thereafter into 1% 
shares through Dec. 31, 1946; thereafter share for 
share through Dec. 31, 1951. If called for redemp- 
tion, conversion privilege continues through re- 

demption date. 


Worthington Pump 4%% prior (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 1% 
(Pfd., 55; Com., 21) charac -f common through Sept. 1, 1943: there- 
after share for share. 


] 


We have prepared analyses of these 
bonds: 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 
(extended) 3rd 4s, 1938 


PACIFIC RAILROAD OF MISSOURI 
(extended) Ist 4s, 1938 


PACIFIC RAILROAD OF MISSOURI 
(extended) 2nd 5s, 1938 


Underlying re-organization liens 
with requiar income and 


well priced for appreciation. 
Circular upon request. 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
the New York Curb Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


120 Broadway New York 
Telephone: REctor 2-5000 


19 Congress St. 
Telephone: LAFavette 4620 


Boston 


6 Central Row 


99 


‘“‘Money Group 
Portfolios 


for 


INDIVIDUAL INVESTORS 


Featuring Connecticut Fire, 
Casualty, Life Insurance 
and Bank Stocks 


With hedge suggestions for inflation, 
deflation, and taxes. 


Our November Bulletin, just issued, 


containing these suggestions, will 
be sent upon request. 


PUTNAM & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE MARKET PLACE 


How to use the facilities of 
America’s leading Exchanges 


Write for Booklet K6 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 
& (HAPMAN 


A SINGLE CO-PARTNERSHIP 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
New York Curb Exchange and Commodity Exchanges 


ONE WALL STREET +» NEW YORK 


125 CEDAR STREET 


BANKER and BROKER... 


The Bi-Monthly Directory of Financial 

New York provides a broader cover- 

age of Financial New York than 
any other similar service 


$5.00 


A Year's subscription with 
A Monthly Revision Service 


BANKER & BROKER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


The week's news developments have been unusually 


NOVEMBER 5, 1941 


dramatic, but of such mixed character that the net 


effect on market prices was small. 


THE MIXED character of the general news back- 
ground has been reflected in mixed markets, al- 
though on balance dullness has continued to prevail 
and the tendency has been toward lower levels. 
Those seeking signs of underlying market strength 
could find some encouragement in the fact that 
no wide-open break developed in face of the 
threat that the country's production of steel (and 
of many other dependent lines) might be shut down 
for an indefinite period as a result of the captive 
mine strike. But neither could one overlook that 
the irregular sag of the past two weeks has brought 
the Dow-Jones industrial average back to within a 
fraction of the October 16 low. In this connection, 
some allowance must be made for the fact that 
this 30-stock index includes Westinghouse Electric 
and American Tobacco "B", both of which have 
recently been under particular pressure. Neverthe- 
less, other averages, not so heavily weighted with 
those two issues, have not performed much better. 


THAT THIS country has now passed into the ''shoot- 
ing" stage of the war was officially stated by the 
President in his Monday evening broadcast. But 
this step, which had been so widely feared in many 
quarters, seems more than amply discounted by 
current market levels. (In fact, this statement was 
followed the next day by a small price rally.) Fur- 
ther steps along this same path seem in clear pros- 
pect; only the time element is uncertain. But as 
market factors they are not likely to assume more 
than passing importance. 


THIRD QUARTER reports give eloquent testimony 
to the continued rise of aggregate corporate earn- 
ings, with gains over a year ago outnumbering the 
decline by about five-to-one. But in instances where 
operations are receiving little or no stimulus from 
the armament program, the tax-gatherer's increas- 
ing share of the revenue dollar is being reflected 
in smaller earnings being available to shareholders. 
The American Tobacco situation is a typical case 
in point. 


WHILE THE widespread expectation is that tax 
rates will be further increased next year by a sub- 
stantial amount, it is of more than passing interest 
that in Great Britain there is currently being wit- 
nessed a rising tide of proposals to “put the profit 
back into the war’ in order further to stimulate 
production. There, a campaign is underway to re- 
duce the Excess Profits Tax, which now takes 100 
per cent of any increase above a pre-war base, 
to 60 or 70 per cent. It may not be too much to 
hope that the experience of that country with 
excessive taxation will serve as an object lesson for 
our own tax law designers. 


CONGRESS REMAINS reluctant to enact price 
control legislation, and in the meantime the swift 
upward trend in wholesale prices has given way to 
nearly two months of decline. But price laws or 
not, the peak of the movement has by no means 
been seen. The preceding increases in wholesale 
prices are being increasingly reflected in the retail 
price structure. The Fairchild retail price index, for 
instance, rose over 2!/, points during September 
alone, and at 105.2 is up nearly ten points in four 
months. 


DESPITE THE fact that current circumstances are 
bearing down hard on some types of enterprise, 
and that here and there further downward dividend 
adjustments will doubtless be made, the general 
run of equities continues under the strong support 
of a high level of earnings, and dividends which— 
compared with market prices—are quite liberal. 
Although recent market action affords little incen- 
tive to purchase of stocks for near term profits, 
those who look further ahead than the immediate 
future appear on sound ground in retention of 
good yielding issues representing companies whose 
dividend policies are not likely to be further 
changed by the impact of taxes. It may develop 
that the period of market irregularity still has some 
time to run, but the distance of the movement from 
these levels should not be great. 


—Written October 30; Richard J. Anderson. 
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YEAR’S PEAK FOR CARLOADINGS: The 
movement of freight traffic has passed its peak for 
the year, with a total of 913,605 cars reported 
loaded for the week ended October 25 (up 9 per 
cent from the same week of last year), and a de- 
clining trend can be expected to characterize the 
remaining weeks of 1941. Although the fall expan- 
sion in carloadings did not come up to the usual 
seasonal pattern, the explanation is the better-than- 
seasonal improvement which occurred in the late 
spring and during the summer. Because of this, the 
early autumn rise developed from an already high 
base. Aggregate loadings for the year so far show 


a 17 per cent gain over the same period of 1940, 


and current estimates are that (disregarding what- 
ever wage increases may be made effective before 
the year-end) net income for 1941 will exceed $500 
million, as against $192 million for last year. In 
fact, if traffic during the remainder of the year 
declines no more than seasonally, it may develop 
that the 1941 result will top the 1930 total of $524 
million, making this year's showing the best since 
1929. In the meantime, the railroad share market 
continues under the dampening influence of the 
unions’ demands for a 30 per cent wage rise. It is 
a foregone conclusion that some increase will be 
granted, and it would appear that a boost of as 
much as 15 per cent has already been discounted 
at prevailing price levels. 


CIVILIAN GOODS SUFFERING: As far back 
as three months ago, curtailment of manufacture 
of goods for civilian use began to be reflected in 
the statistics. The index of production of con- 
sumers' durable goods, as compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, last June attained a 
peak of 105, to be followed in July by a one point 
sag to 104. But ensuing months have seen this 
movement accelerated, with the August figure 
standing at 96, and the September figure dropping 
precipitately to 81. This index, which is nation- 
wide in its composition, covers such lines as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, furniture and similar "hard" 
goods used by the general public. The pinch has 
not yet been appreciably felt by consumers’ non- 
durable goods, the latest (September) figure of 104 
comparing with the 105-level which prevailed dur- 
ing the preceding four months. This index, of 
course, reflects activity in such fields as textiles, 
shoes, etc. (Both statistical series are adjusted for 
seasonal variation, as well as for estimated long 
term trend.) Sharp as has been the decline in the 
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durable goods index, its downward movement is by 
no means over, and by early next year very much 
lower levels will be witnessed. 


NEW PEAK FOR INVENTORIES: Although 
the pace of the rise has slackened, there has been 
no reversal of trend in the volume of inventories 
held by manufacturers. The Conference Board's 
calculations put stocks of materials in the hands of 
manufacturers at the end of September at 151.4 
per cent of the 1935-1939 average, a rise of 1.7 
per cent during the month, and 23.7 per cent 
higher than a year ago. With so much of the coun- 
try's productive facilities already running at capac- 
ity, and with the uncertainty of deliveries of many 
kinds of goods, the Board's index of new orders 
showed its second consecutive decline—from 249 
to 231 (1935-1939 = 100)—although remaining far 
above the level of the same month last year, which 
was 171. As a result, there occurred the first drop 
in a year and a half in the unfilled orders index, 
which in September dipped from 537 to 534. 
Under more normal conditions, a continued rise in 
inventories in the face of declines in new orders 
and unfilled orders would constitute a distinct dan- 
ger signal. But as things stand at the present time, 
there appears to be no basis for alarm. 


24°, MORE TIRES SHIPPED: For six consecu- 
tive months, shipments of automobile tires have 
exceeded production. Here is one industry where 
declining inventories have been the rule, the stock 
of 5.1 million casings in the hands of manufacturers 
at the end of September representing a 47 per 
cent reduction from the figure of a year ago. 
Manufacturers’ shipments (which afford a good 
measure of retail sales) for the first nine months 
totalled over 53.6 million casings—up 24 per cent 
from the total for the corresponding 1940 period. 
While a combination of factors suggests that the 
sales curve will decline during the last quarter (in 
fact, there was a 2!/5 per cent decline in shipments 
from August to September), sales for the full year 
are nevertheless fully expected to be the best since 
1929. Leading tire companies reported very grati- 
fying earnings gains for the first half of the year; 
results for the second half should run well above 
year-ago levels. 


NO MORE “BRIGHTWORK”: The OPM's ex- 
pected move against the use of chrome, nickel and 
aluminum ornaments on automobiles has been 
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taken, with a ban against this sort of gingerbread’ 
on all cars coming off the production lines after 
December 15. (Specifically exempted, so far, are 
bumpers and bumper assemblies.) The effect of 
this move will be felt in a number of different 
directions. It will, of course, simplify to some ex- 
tent the assembly job, and also reduce per car 
production costs. But this will show up in only a 
very minor way in the automobile manufacturers’ 
earnings statements. Makers of this sort of trim 
wil naturally suffer. Fortunately, most of the com- 
panies in that field also turn out other products, 
although some of them in recent years have found 
decorative brightwork of increasing importance to 
revenues. Among the more important companies 
manufacturing automotive brightwork are Doehler 
Die Casting, W. B. Jarvis, Motor Products and 
City Auto Stamping. 


WIDE GAINS FOR SUGAR: Exports of Cuban 
sugar to the United States in the latest reported 
week amounted to 46,469 tons vs. 31,840 tons in 
the same 1940 week, an increase of about 46 per 
cent. For the year to date, shipments of 2.08 mil- 
lion tons represent a gain of something better 
than 38 per cent. In addition, prices are better 
than they were in 1940, some measure of the im- 
provement being indicated by the prevailing raw 
cash price of 3.5 cents a pound against 2.87 cents 
a year ago. (Part of that increment, however, rep- 
resents higher freight costs.) In light of this set of 
circumstances, significant gains in the sugar pro- 
ducing companies’ earnings results are indicated 
for their current fiscal year. As for the following 
year—this is one industry where it is well not to 
attempt to look too far into the future. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Aided by a profit in the 
September quarter, contrasted with a loss a year 
ago, nine months’ net of Studebaker rose to 91 
cents a share, vs. 21 cents—company reports that 
all possible speed is being made on completion of 
three airplane engine plants for the Government. 
. . . OPM's Civilian Supply Division, under Leon 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gerdiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grede listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 


Market Call Net 

Issue: Price Price Yield 
Union Pacific 

deb. 1970 99 100 3.55%, 


Henderson, is going to enforce SPAB's recent 
building restrictions. . . . Orders booked by West- 
inghouse Electric in the first nine months reached 
$450.2 million—this is a year-to-year gain of 72 per 
cent and a record high for the period. . . . Good- 
year's President Collyer says 1941 tire sales will set 
a new peak... . Anaconda Wire & Cable reports 
net of $5.09 in the first nine months, against $2.18 
a year ago... . Refrigerator sales set a record in 
September. . . . Climax Molybdenum seems slated 
for continued satisfactory earnings comparatives— 
for three months to September 30, net equalled 
$1.02 per share, vs. 50 cents. . . . Celanese has 
rescinded price rises recently scheduled for this 
month—displeasure of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration was the reason. . . . United Gas improve- 
ment reduced December quarter dividend to |5 
cents a share—20 cents was paid in the preceding 
quarter. . . . National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ second report on basic defense problems 
states that arms program will create electric power 
demands ‘far in excess of normal usage''—at same 
time, it warns that unwarranted building of power 
facilities is likely to create "burdensome" excess 
capacity in the post-war world. . . . American Type 
Founders continues to receive additional contracts 
for ordnance material. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR INCOME Recent Current cat 
FOR INCOME Vt Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 9% 5.21% 
Great North Ry. . 5s, '73.. 97 5.15% Not Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 40 J \4 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4i/ps, 2003. 95 105 Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum...... 91 6.04 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 101 4.95 10314, Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 97 4.64 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. '70.. 93 4.84 102, Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 80 5.00 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/2s, '77.. 100 5.50 105 FOR PROFIT 

Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
FOR PROFIT are combined in these issues. 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, ‘52... 80 5.00 Not Allied Stores 5% cum........... 87 5.75 100 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4'/2s, '52. 101 4.45 | 105 Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 40 7.50 55 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 72 6.94 105 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 57 6.14 100 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 92 5.43 103 West Penn Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A"... 94 7.45 115 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 83 4.82 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 87 6.32 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 
tend to be more restricted than in the “Business Cycle" group. 


STOCKS Priee Div. Yield “1900 tear STOCKS “Dive Yield 
Adams-Millis .......... 23 $1.00 44% $3.03 b$1.18 Louisville Gas & E. "A". 21 $1.50 7.1% $2.34 $2.22 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 10 0.80 8.0 1.33 b0.60 Mathieson Alkali ....... 27 =1.50 5.6 1.72 cl.57 
Best & Company....... 29 §2.00 6.9 £3.63 b1.48 May Department Stores. 54 3.00 5.6 £4.10 b4.61 
Borden Company ...... 20 1.40 7.0 1.72 b0.80 Melville Shoe ......... 31 65 2.96  b1.38 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 89 5.00 56 f... Ties National Dairy Products. 16 0.80 5.0 1.66 60.90 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 36 3.25 9.3 4.31 3.29 Pacific Lighting ........ 34 3.00 8.8 3.13 3.37 
Continental Can....... 36 62.00 5.6 2.82 2.51 Standard Brands ....... 5 0.50 10.0 0.71 b0.31 
Corn Products......... 50 3.00 6.0 3.11 ¢2.40 Standard Oil of Indiana. 33 1.50 4.6 2.20 b1.43 
First National Stores.... 37 2.50 68 3.06 0.83 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 34 2.25 6.6 3.03 3.48 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 49 3.00 6.1 4.11 b2.31 Union Pacific R.R....... 74 6.00 8.1 6.96 04.96 
General Foods ........ 39 «2.00 5.1 2.77 cl.94 United Frait ........... 72 4.00 5.6 5.10 c5.47 
Kesege (5.$.) ......... 25 «41.35 5.4 1.83 Woolworth (F. W.)..... 30 xI.60 5.3 2.48 

t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. §—Including extras. a—Quarter year. b— 
Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1941. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1941. k—I2 months 
to July 31. r—I2 months to September 30. x—Indicated current rate. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 
warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 


portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in @ war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. Consequently, our inquiry department 
should be consulted before making initial purchases or mak- 
ing an addition to the present list of the investor's holdings. 


STOCKS Price Dividend STOCKS Priee Dividend 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 27 $1.50 $2.84  b$1.34 Glidden Company........ 15 $1.00 k$I1.56 b$0.99 
American Brake Shoe... ... 32 2.10 3.49 ©2.49 Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 24 0.50 4.09 c5.10 
American Car & Foundry.. 27 ... hD3.40 = h5.23 Kennecott Copper ....... 34 2.75 {4.05  +b2.20 
Anaconda Copper ....... 26 2.00 $4.04 {b2.63 Lima Locomotive ......... 23 ae 0.41 bv 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 31 1.50 4.07 c5.09 Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 70 6.00 8.15 +9.36 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.... 29 1.00 2.69 b1.89 McCrory Stores .......... 16 1.25 2.05 $2.21 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 63 5.00 14.04 b4.29 Mesta Machine .......... 30 2.00 3.08 ta 
19 2.25 3.10 b2.18 National Acme ........... 19 1.00 4.40 64.86 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 39 2.20 2.40 ¢2.50 New York Air Brake....... 33 3.00 4.04 ¢3.63 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 0.25 0.91 c0.62 Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 22 1.50 3.51 {2.18 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 23 0.50 3.90 b2.54 OS) pe arr i 0.25 1.21 b0.74 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 36 ace 5.05 16.64 Thompson Products ....... 28 1.75, 5.17 —-¢3.92 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 35 2.00 3.81 2.96 Timken Roller Bearing. .... 40 3.50 3.72 b1.93 
General Electric ......... 28 1.85 1.95 c1.30 53 3.00 8.84 c8.82 

t—Before depletion. b—Half year. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1940 and 1941, k— 


Fiscal year to Oct. 31, 1940. 
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r—1l2 months to September 30. 


s—1!2 months to June 30. t—8 months to August 31. 
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THIS IS THE TIME of year when new tax ideas 


come “fast and furious.” Pet plans are paraded in the in- 
terest of gaining future support. But no matter how the 
levies come, it’s certain they will be higher next year. 


THE PRIORITIES Division has imposed additional 
rigid controls on copper. It’s the most far-reaching 
action of its kind yet taken and covers both domestic 
and imported metal and scrap. Generally, use of the 
red metal in civilian articles is cut for the 1est of 1941, 
virtually prohibited in 1942. Among exceptions are 
Army, Navy, Lend-Lease, and other Government de- 
fense-agency contracts where use of copper is specified. 


NEXT BIG SHAKEUP in defense organization may 
put Knudsen in specific charge of the recently enlarged 
tank program. Successor to directorship of OPM would 


go to “Bill” Batt, president of SKF Industries, and. 


something of a sparkplug in the Production Division. 
Batt is a real hard-hitter, has done an excellent job so 
far and is well liked by the New Deal group. 


ODLUM IS INSTITUTING 4 new twist as head of 
OPM’s Contract Distribution Division. Beginning No- 
vember 10, three special exhibit trains will tour the 
country. On board will be defense officials with charts, 
blueprints, samples of equipment needed by the services, 
etc. Idea is to make sure that no qualified manufacturer 
misses an opportunity to get a defense contract for lack 
of information. Estimates are that some 30,000 “small” 
businessmen will be interviewed. 


UNOFFICIAL OBSERVERS declare that Secretary 
Morgenthau does not look kindly on the House (Vin- 
son) Bill to limit profits on all defense contracts to 7 
per cent. He still feels the thing to do is to capture all 


net income over a certain level, regardless of whether | 


the earnings are derived from armament work. In other 
words, recapture would apply to all companies in all 
industries. 
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Finfoto 


WAGE-ADMINISTRATOR Fleming has suggested 
an emergency “stabilization” plan for wages. The theory 
would be to set certain minima, then iron out inequali- 
ties with periodic adjustments to compensate for in- 
creased living costs. Operation would employ existing 
mechanism of the Wage-Hour administration. 


THERE’S A RISING clamor from below the Rio 
Grande for raw materials and manufactured goods. This 
is adding to the problems of defense officials who must 
watch supply-demand factors. Some time ago it was 
stated that the aim was to share with our Southern 
neighbors on a 50-50 basis. But constant raising of 
defense sights is exerting a tremendous squeeze on U. 
S. economy. 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD that Leon Henderson is meet- 
ing with success in winning over a good number of 
Congressmen to his ideas of price control. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
OPM looks for a truck-transportation shortage. 
Agriculture officials are predicting cash farm income 
of $13 billion next year+-the 1941 estimate is around 
$11 billion. . . . Rail strike will be settled with a 10 
per cent wage increase. . . . Shortage of skilled labor 
will get worse before it improves. . . . There is still a 
sharp division of opinion within Government on curtail- 
ment-policy for civilian goods. . . . Navy favors a show- 
down with the Japanese fleet—they feel sure of sweep- 
ing it off the seas, thus assuring safety of our “back 
door.” . . . Canada’s recent institution of “overall’’ price 
control strengthens the Baruch clique in Washington. 
. . Hillman was not very convincing at the recent 
Senate committee investigation of Administration labor 
policies. . . . Plans are being worked out to use a sub- 
stitute material for steel in auto license piates. .. . Trade 
associations are gaining increased importance—reason 
is they’re fast becoming intermediaries between business 
and Government. —Thomas A. Falco. 
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Building Banter 


Something different in a glossy 
finisked wallboard has been intro- 
duced by Johns-Manville—it is said 
to be highly practical for kitchens 
and bathrooms because its surface is 
durable, resistant to steam and water, 
and may be easily cleaned with a 
damp cloth. Unusually high 
strength is promised for the new non- 
rusting wall ties which have been 
styled for cavity brick walls by Cop- 
perweld Steel—each tie is protected 
against corrosion by a welded-on cov- 
ering of pure copper. . . . Following 
five years of laboratory tests and 
field installations, Servel, Inc., an- 
nounces its gas-fired air conditioner 
for small houses—this unit which 
warms in winter and cools in summer 
is based on a system which entirely 
eliminates the need for pumps, valves 
or other moving parts. . .. A much 
stronger variety of gypsum plaster 
than those now known has been de- 
veloped after much research in the 
laboratories of the University of Texas 
—tests under many conditions show 
it to be three times stronger than 
ordinary plaster and as hard as Port- 
land cement. . . . Disagreeable noises 
in household hot water pipes can be 
muffled by a new fluid silencer per- 
fected by R. B. Bourne & Company 
—inserted in the water pipe line, this 
device produces the same result as an 
automobile muffler in eliminating 
clanks, knocks and complaints. 


CCORDING to an agricul- 
tural release, more and bet- 
ter furrows are cut when the 
tractor is equipped with a radio 
—swing music is recommended as 
most conducive to better farming. 


Food Foibles 


Wilson & Company is ready for 
national distribution of its new gela- 
tine seal for keeping meats “cooler- 
fresh’”’—<alled ‘“Gela Seald,” this new 
protection is said to solve long dis- 
tance transit problems in the distri- 
bution of fresh meat. . . . The initial 
move on the part of American Can 
to conserve tin plate and fiberboard 
for food containers will be in the of- 
fering of larger sizes for packing 
fruits and vegetables—family-size 
cans and cartons will first make 
their bow in the super-markets. .. . 
Newest in energy-building desserts 
is “Jell-A-Teen,” an improvement of 
Ben-Hur Products, Inc.—this is sim- 
ply a flavored gelatin to which vita- 
min B, has been added. . . . Con- 
centrated mushrooms are next in 
dehydrated foods, now that Cultured 


31 GIBBS STREET 


OF MODERN SHORT CUTS TO PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


We shall be glad to send free on request a folio of various types of 3-color charts 
and tables which materially simplify the complicated problem of searching for best 
relative investment values. If you would like to see trends in industries and leading 
corporations “pictured” for 21 years, with up-to-date projections showing clearly 
how war is affecting earnings of different stocks, ask for "the folio”. 


INVESTOGRAPHS, Inc. 


No obligation. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mushroom Industry, Inc., has found 
a way to dry them without losing 
their taste—the claim is that 12 table- 
spoonsful of dehydrated mushrooms 
are equal to one pound of the fresh 
vegetable. . . . Corn Products will 
attempt to broaden the market for 
“Karo” syrup in its coming adver- 
tising campaign—after being pro- 
moted exclusively for lubricating 
griddle cakes and waffles, the com- 
pany will now recommend it in re- 
cipes for making cakes, pies, pastries 
and desserts. . . . A food manufac- 
turer has registered the tradename 
of “Wild-Life-in-the- Kitchen,” —a 
brand that should interest amateur 
chefs and other men who like to 
cook. 


Processing Parade 


A new method for producing stain- 
less steel, involving the use of less 
zinc and chrome, has been developed 
by Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
—it is expected that the new steel 
can be produced in promising quan- 
tities, regardless of alloy priorities. 
... Pittsburgh Corning Glass, jointly 
owned by Pittsburgh Plate Glass and 
Corning Glass Works, reports the de- 
velopment of the first really trans- 
parent glass building block as the 
result of an improved process of man- 
ufacture—called ““Vue Glass Block,” 
this crystal-clear brick affords almost 
window-like vision of large objects. 
... The search of Philip Carey Man- 
ufacturing for a new coating ma- 
terial to replace galvanizing and plat- 
ing, now practically prohibited by 
priorities, has brought forth an im- 
proved roof finish—being highly 
abrasion-resistant, the coating will 
protect metal against rust, fracture 
and weather. By processing 
natural stone under high temperature 
and pressure and treating it with a 
patented solution, General Ceramics 
has been able to produce a new black 
stone which compares favorably with 
the black marble and black granite 
formerly imported from Belgium and 
Sweden—it is water repellent, weath- 
erproof and easy to polish and cut. 
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Publishing Patter 


In the face of higher costs Macfad- 
den Publications, Inc., has announced 
that effective with the February, 
1942, issue, the price per copy of 
True Story will be reduced to 10 
cents—this magazine originally sold 
at 25 cents until 1932 when the price 
was cut to 15 cents. . . . Declining 
interest in photography due in part 
to the defense emergency is probably 
the reason for the merging of pub- 
lications in the field—next week 
Prize Photography and Popular 
Photography will be combined in a 
single monthly, while early in the 
New Year Photo Technique and 
American Photography will join and 
then appear under the name of the 
latter. ... Allis-Chalmers will become 
a publisher of monthly business re- 
ports with the first issue of its De- 
fense Production News—the journal 
will digest Washington developments 
and give information about the 1,600 
products which the company is mak- 
ing for the Army and Navy. 


Christenings 


The new water-resistant self-pol- 
isher for use on anything rubber from 
a sink stopper to an automobile tire 
has been named “Rubber Dressing,” 
a product of S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., maker of “Johnson’s Wax” and 
“Glo-Coat.” .. . V for Victory will 
next turn up in a new game for adults 
and children which will be offered by 
Parker Brothers as “Thumbs Up.” 
... Any phonograph can be turned 
into an emery wheel when the new 
“Duotone Cactus Needle Sharpener” 
is placed on the turntable, an innova- 
tion of the Duotone Company... . 
Something different in granulated 
soaps, this one containing a hand lo- 
tion ingredient, is being featured by 
National By-Products, Inc., under 
the tradename of “Linal.” . . . The 
latest in Frances Denney perfumes 
has been christened “Night Life” all 
because its aroma has “a meaning 
that is unmistakable.” . .. Another in- 
expensive musical instrument that al- 
most anyone can learn to play in a 
few minutes is the “Symphonet,” a 
new plastic novelty of the Handy- 
Folio Music Company. . . . The de- 
fense emergency continues to influ- 
ence the shoe industry with United 
Last Company calling its latest girls’ 
oxford the “Army Sweetheart.” .. . 
The modernized version of an in- 
secticide spray unit, as introduced 
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REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


FLORIDA 


32 ACRES, near Gilroy, Calif., no improvements, 
has frontage 101 highway. P. O. Box 63, South 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CONNECTICUT 


— REDDING — 
THIS IS A FIND 
FOR THE RIGHT PARTY 


New colonial-type ten-room home beautifully de- 
signed and built with finest materials and equip- 
ment. In hemlock grove overlooking brook. 
Large sunporch with view. Three baths, panelled 
library, recreation room, maid’s quarters, two-car 
garage. Over six acres of wood and rich meadow- 
land. More acreage if desired. Restricted neigh- 
borhood. Excellent swimming and fishing avail- 
able on private adjoining property. In New York 
commuting zone. $18,000 with easy terms. Write 
Box 935, FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West 
Street, New York City. 


FLORIDA 


FOR SOUND INVESTMENT buy Jacksonville 
real estate, leading city in Florida. 
B. B 


. BROWN 
BOX 1945 JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


HOME AND ACREAGE on river near ocean, 
healthy, charming, tropical; terms. 

TOLBERT M. WHIDDEN 
CANAVERA, BREVARD COUNTY, FLA. 


FOR SALE 


8,000 acres land in growing timber. Price $3.00 
per acre. Location—North Florida. 


F. L. GIBSON 
THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA 


MARYLAND 


NORTH MIAMI BEACH 


ONE OF THE MOST PRECIOUS 
POSSESSIONS IS LAND 


FOR SALE, 2,500 LOTS, all platted and sub- 
divided. 10 minutes to ocean. 30 minutes 
to Miami Court House. Adjoins Dade 
County Park—million dollar project. Highest 
elevation in county. Right off federal high- 
way. All utilities available. Property now 
ready for development, but building con- 
ditions do not warrant beginning until nor- 
malcy prevails, Therefore, priced ridiculously 
low. $75,000 — equivalent to $30 a lot. 
Tremendous possibilities. Quick action neces- 
sary. Exclusive with 


B. E. BRONSTON, Realtor 
605 LINCOLN ROAD MIAM1 BEACH 


TOURIST COTTAGES, cafe, all modern, ex- 
cellent condition. Eight buildings and home, 
entirely furnished with 7 acres in city limits, 600 
feet frontage on Indian River and U. S. Highway 
No. 1. Home and good income, $13,000, terms. 
Reason for selling—have other business. Write 
P. O. Box 823, Eau Gallie, Florida. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
For information regarding sales and rentals of 
better class residential properties write 
NEWBY & COMPANY 
201 Seabreeze Blvd. Daytona Beach 


FINE CITRUS GROVE, ORANGES AND 
GRAPEFRUIT, several varieties, bearing now, 
mature in four years; 130 acres in citrus, 40 
acres open farm land, 150 acres woods. Reason- 
ably priced, terms. 


J. F. CHARLTON, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


$10,000 FOR 30-ROOM HOUSE. Well furnished, 
suitable for tourists. Close to city. 

MARY McLAUGHLIN, Realtor 
ST. AUGUSTINE FLORIDA 


TOURIST CAMP, Factory or Development 
Site; 20 acres fronting Route 1, near Baltimore 
and Washington, edge good town, $15,000. 
Also Maryland Improved Farms and Estates. 
Ardelle Kitchen, 3341 Frederick, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK 


Hill-top, overlooking historical valley—5 acres— 
surrounded by beautiful estates—Pocantico Hills, 
N. Y.—30 miles New York—Offered to good 
neighbor for his home site. Will build. 


R. H. HOWES 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


NORTH CAROLINA 


32,000 ACRES—15 tracts, varying from 100 to 
11,000 acres each, cut over timber lands in 
Northeastern North Carolina; suitable for 
country homes, farming, stock raising, hunting, 
fishing and trapping. Part of these lands are 
stocked with deer, bear and other fur-bearing 
animals, especially one tract of 11,000 acres in 
Tyrell County. Can be purchased as a whole or 
in ‘tracts as desired. Prices and descriptions 
given immediately upon request. Theo. 
Meekins, Manteo, N. C. 


TEXAS 


PHYSICIAN, for reasons of practice, will sell 
or exchange for New York country estate, or city 
property, 80 acres of most fertile irrigated virgin 
land in sunny Rio Grande Valley. Now in 
vegetables promising rich return; superb for 
citrus. Value $150 per acre. Box 21, FINAN- 
aig WORLD, 21 West Street, New York 
ity. 


VIRGINIA 


BEAUTY SPOT OF SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 
Patrick Springs Hotel and Health Resort. His- 
torical 100-year old brick building and 6 cot- 
tages. Valuable medicinal springs. Profitable 
business in one of the most scenic places in 
Virginia. Full details and analysis on request, 
130 acres at $35,000. Terms. For any type of 
property in Virginia. 


BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


by Electro Spray Corporation, will 
make its bow as “The Killer.” 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


The need for war equipment con- 
tinues to produce strange bedfellows 
—in the past week it became known 
that three washing machine manu- 
facturers, Easy, 1900 and Apex, 
would soon start producing anti-air- 
craft gun mounts, Sherwin-Williams 
is preparing to load bombs and shells, 


CAPITAL WANTED 


WANTED TO BORROW $12,000. An invest- 
ment returning $80 interest monthly for 12 years. 
Security on 2 brick buildings and good will in 
a growing business. Box 626, FINANCIAL 
WORLD, 21 West Street, New York City. 


SITUATION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 32, Gentile, graduate of an ac- 
credited school of accountancy, 7 years’ ex- 
perience in Income Tax Work, desires position 
as accountant and tax adviser. Box 19, FINAN- 
— WORLD, 21 West Street, New York 
ity. 
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and Florsheim Shoe has a contract 
for bandoliers (cartridge belts)... . 
Real Silk Hosiery which has strayed 
into allied fields, including the dis- 
tribution of lingerie and sweaters, is 
now ready for the next step—it is 
understood that a line of women’s 
sportswear and dresses will be added 
soon... . A new use for Union Car- 
bide & Carbon’s “Vinylite” plastic 
has been found in the development 
of scuff-proof toes for shoes—the 
tips will first be utilized for young- 
sters’ footwear. . . . More will be 
heard of a promising military weapon 
in the smoke-ring blower developed 
in the laboratories of Westinghouse 
Electric—giant rings of invisible 
smoke blown for several miles in the 
air could bring down enemy planes. 


(ncidentals 


American Tel. & Tel. has sent out 
a general order to all employees, 
‘Don’t Phone—Write’—by this 
means the company hopes to elimi- 
nate unnecessary long distance calls. 
. The “blackout technique,” so 
common in British advertising in the 
recent past, will make its U. S. début 
in a new campaign of American Safe- 
ty Razor—the resulting ads have the 
appearance of school blackboards with 
messages written in chalk... . In 
time for winter bathers is a new form- 
fitting, mnon-sinkable bathing suit 
which has been developed by the 
Non-Sinkable Bathing Suit Corpora- 
tion of America—hidden in long nar- 
row pockets in the lining of the suit 
are reeds of the Pina Deseta, a 
Brazilian weed which is said to be 
six times as buoyant as cork. . . . Re- 
peating its move of the first World 
War, when it plastered France with 
outdoor posters advertising “‘civvies” 
for returning soldiers, Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx has just released a new 
campaign directed to the 200,000 
selectees who are due to be mustered 
out of the service—statistics show 
that the average soldier has gained 
12.8 pounds in weight and lost a few 
inches around the waistline. 


wate in the week there was 
renewed interest in U. S. Gov- 
ernments with the longer term tax- 
exempts reaching the best level on 
record. The shorter term issues im- 
proved following the offer of the 
Treasury to exchange its own 1 per 
cent notes due in 1946 for the No- 
vember maturing notes of the RFC 
and the CCC. However, continued 
doubts concerning maintenance of an 
unqualified “conversion” policy in the 
future brought a subsequent softening 
in the short term issues. High grade 
public utilities and industrials were 
higher and some selective buying was 
evident in the speculative rail section 
of the list. Later in the week, how- 
ever, news of German progress on the 
Continent brought an increase in of- 
ferings and generally lower prices for 
the list. 


BOSTON & MAINE 


Reflecting the sharp improvement 
in earnings and finances, the Boston 
& Maine Income 4%s of 1970 have 
sold up to their high for the year io 
date. Since basic trends affecting the 
operations of this carrier continue fa- 
vorable, present positions in the 
bonds can be retained in lists where 
speculative rail bonds can properly 
be considered. (Recent price, 37) 

Traffic of this road has been stimu- 
lated directly and indirectly by the 
sharp increase in industrial activity 
in the New England area as a result 
of the armament program. Since 
New England ports are favored as 
points from which exports to Great 
Britain and U. S. forces in Iceland 
can be shipped, the B. & M. has been 
reaping the benefits of this movement 
in goods. In the first 9 months of 
1941, net income (before contingent 
charges) rose to $5.4 million from 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Ane the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 


following compilation. 


Issues Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Elmore Of] Corp. ............. 14.00 shs. $5 par common @ $5..None named ............ Nov. 10 
Philadelphia Electric Co. ..... $20 million 234, 1971.............. Competitive bidding ..... Nov. 5 
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wing . The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


1932 "33 '34 '35 ‘36 '37 '38 ‘39 “40; JAN. JASONOD 
‘yun, 1941 


$766,863 in the comparable period 
of 1940. The report for the full year 
1941 is expected to show fixed 
charges covered and thereby place 
total interest accumulations in excess 
of 6.7 per cent. Bank and RFC float- 
ing debt has been eliminated, sinking 
funds are being applied and the mai- 
agement is devoting its efforts to cut- 
ting fixed debt down the $25 million 
specified under the debt adjustment 
plan of 1939. The substantial im- 
provement in finances plus sharp 
earnings gains suggest that a liberal 
payment will be made on the 4%s 
of 1970 on the next interest date, 
May 1, 1942. Nothing has been paid 
on the bonds thus far. 


ARGENTINE BONDS 


Issues of this South American Re- 
public have continued strong since the 
conclusion of the reciprocal trade 
agreement some weeks ago. Among 
South American borrowers in the 
United States capital markets, Argen- 
tina has the unique distinction of hav- 
ing never defaulted on its Federal is- 
sues. It has even taken over some 
defaulted dollar bonds of political sub- 
divisions, though under no obligation 
to do so. The recent trade treaty has 
materially improved Argentina’s for- 
eign exchange position, especially as 
far as dollars are concerned, because 
under the provisions of this agree- 
ment that country’s exports to the 
United States are expected to increase 
substantially. Already for the eight 
months ended last August 31, our 
purchases from Argentina were 130 
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per cent ahead of the volume recorded 
for the corresponding period in 1940. 
Recent advances in Argentine bonds 
have obviously reduced appreciation 
possibilities of the Federal govern- 
ment issues, but they still have ap- 
peal on the basis of the high yield ob- 
tainable at current prices—though 
they cannot be classified as conserva- 
tive investments. 


CUBA 4s, 1977 


Despite the advance of these bonds 
to 73 from the year’s low of 49%, 
there appears to be room for further 
improvement. Cuba’s various issues 
of nearer term maturity are selling on 
a yield basis of from 3.5 to 5 per 
cent, whereas the 414s of 1977 return 
6.4 per cent to maturity. This dis- 
crepancy, in addition to the maturity 
factor, is based largely upon the bet- 
ter quality of the tax security behind 
the former issues and the smaller 
amount outstanding. However, under 
present improving economic condi- 
tions in Cuba resulting chiefly from 
larger exports of sugar at more re- 
munerative prices, accumulation of 
foreign exchange has been greatly 
facilitated, and there are no indica- 
tions of an early change in that situa- 
tion. It is obvious that the 4%%s 
stand to benefit from this develop- 
ment. They are secured by a first 
lien upon 90 per cent of revenues coi- 
lected from overland transportation, 
gasoline consumption and some other 
taxes, 


UNITED DRUG 5S 


Although not of the highest in- 
vestment caliber, United Drug deben- 
ture 5, 1953, appear suitable for in- 
clusion in diversified portfolios where 
medium grade issues can properly be 
considered. In recognition of the 
brighter near and intermediate term 
prospects, the debentures have recent- 
ly been selling around their high for 


Dated October 1, 1941 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


October 29, 1941 


$38,000,000 


Central Illinois Public Service Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 3% % 


Price 107% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement ts circulated from only such of the undersigned 


as are registered dealers and are offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


This 1s an announcement and is not to be construed ai on offer te sell or as a solicitation of am offer to buy the securities 


herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Due October 1, 1971 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


the year to date. (Recent price, 91) 

The favorable earnings statement 
of this company for the first half of 
1941 indicates that the report for the 
full year 1941 will show improvement 
over year-earlier levels. The benefits 
of the rehabilitation program in the 
retail division are now being reflected 
in the sales. Furthermore, manufac- 
turing operations of the company 
have tended to improve. While wage 
and tax bills have increased, larger 
volume and improved operating effi- 
ciency should provide at least a par- 
tial offset. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount 
Abilene Hotel Ist r. e. 6s 
Entire Dec. 15,41 
Ballard Eagles Building, Inc. 
Entire Nov. 1,'41 


Clemson Agric. College of S. C. 

Barracks Bldg., Revenue 

bonds dated Dec. 1, 1938.. Entire Dec. 1,'41 
Community Power & Light 


$3,496,400 Dec. 24,'41 
Consolidated Oil Corp. conv. 

Denver Joint Stock Land Bank, 

Denver coup. 3s, 1945..... Entire Nov. 1,’41 
East Water Co. 

23,000 Nov. 15,41 


France (Hepublic of) ext. 7s, 
3,937,900 Dec. 1,°41 


Entire Dec. 1,'41 
Misvissippi Power Co. lst & 
~ Entire Mar. 1,°42 


Redemption 


Iss Amount Date 
River Power Co. 
$149,600 Jan. 1,°42 
National Biscuit & Confec- 
tions Co., Ltd. Ist 64s, 1950 4,000 Nov. 1,°41 
Newport Gas Light Co. lst A 
Cement Corp. 
Entire Nov. 21.’41 
North, Mates Co. Ist coll., 1967 50,000 Nov. 10.’41 
Peabody Hotel Co. (Memphis), 
2nd coll., tr. 5s, 1944..... 50,000 Nev. 1,°41 
Fheipe Dodge Corp. conv. deb. 
380,900 Dec. 15,'41 


Southern Transportation Co. 

Ist & Marine equip., 1945 Entire Nov. 21.’41 
— Edison Co., deb. 34s, 

189,000 Dec. 1,741 
West virginia Pulp & Paper 

sc 220,000 Dec. 1.°41 
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That American 
Tobacco Dividend 


_ in the tobacco shares 
early last week was caused 
directly by a recommendation of 
American Tobacco’s president, George 
W. Hill, to reduce dividends for the 


‘ final quarter to 75 cents a share, from 


$1.25. The “enormous increase” in 
taxes was given as the reason. 

After declaring that current vol- 
ume was the greatest in history, Mr. 
Hill said that additional taxes this 
year would consume $1.96 of per- 
share income. On this basis, he esti- 
mated 1941 profit at the equivalent 
of $4.53 per share, contrasted with 
$5.55 in 1940. 

Despite the interpretation of most 
financial sources, American Tobacco 
“B” (and common) stock is not es- 
tablished on a $3 annual rate as a 
result of this action. Actual voting 
of the 75-cent dividend took place 
late last Wednesday and this will 
bring 1941 payments to $4.50 a share, 
which would practically equal the 
estimate for 1941 net income. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! FINANCIAL WORLD'S 


NEW STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


The Indispensable Reference Book For Thousands 


(Reprinting all Financial World Stock Factographs from February 7, 1940 to October 22, 1941) 


It is a boiled-down corpora- 
tion analysis, which tells you 
all the following vital facts: 


What a "Regular" Stock Factograph Shows: 


Stewart-Warner Corporation 


if 
3 


Date revised to March 12, 1941 


Date of Incorporation (State) None 
Office Address Business: Important f perts and 


Number of Stockholders 

Capitalization 

Funded Debt 

Preferred (call prices, etc.) 

(par value) 
ature of Business tial nts from 1913 to 1930; 

important Products or Services further 1938. Resumed in 

Trade Names and Brands 

Source of Raw Materials 

Status of Management 

Financial Position 

Net Working Capital 

Working Capital Radio 

Book Value of Common 

Dividend Record (pfd. and com.) 

Dutlook of Company 

Prospects for Indus 

Comment on Stock’s Status 

Year Record of Quarterly Earnings 

ear Dividend Payments (com.) 

3- Year Record of Price Ranges 

Chart of Earnings and Prices 


(8 years 
Ticker Abbreviations 


accessories, notably “Alemite” lubricating systems and bubri- 
cants. Also makes car heaters, radios, electric refrigerators 
end miscellaneous hardware. 
: Principal officers long connected with company. 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 3}, 
1940, $8.8 million; cash, $23 million. Working capital ratio: 
35-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.56 per 


3939; no present reguler rate. 

Outlook: Lubricating and other automotive lines are nor- 
mally the main source of profits, although company is ap 
important factor in radio and refrigerator fields. Shift of 
Saditionsl 

ar partment con’ 

Comment: The erratic earnings and dividend record places 
the stock in a speculative category. 

GARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF Common: 


“Nene 
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: obsess 


The above facsimile is one-fourth actual size. 


How to Increase Your Investment Success 


Improve Your Judgment of Security Values 


ECURITY prices are often far from accurate in reflect- 
ing security values. Hence the importance of studying 
these boiled-down analyses giving the high-spot facts and 
figures to aid you in judging each company whose stocks 
you hold or expect to buy. 

Thousands of investors anxiously await publication of 
each revised edition of our handy, indexed Book of Stock 
Factographs. This is the first revision since April 23, 
1941, and it includes reprints of all the Stock Facto- 
graphs that have appeared in FINANCIAL WORLD 
during the 20 months ending Oct. 22, 1941. So the 
new volume contains a total of 1069 regular Factographs 


and 563 condensed Factographs, thus covering every 
active stock listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and the 
N.Y. Curb; also 164 over-the-counter and 279 Curb Pfds. 

Here you can find in a few minutes the essential 
information needed to evaluate a company—its business, 
its management, its financial position, its working capital 
ratio, its 7-year record of earnings, dividends and price- 
range, its prospects for the future, and nearly a score of 
other useful items. 280 big pages, paper covers, $3.85. 
(Subscription $7.50 for four consecutive Factograph 
Books, saving $7.90.) Order this week and secure the 
maximum benefits of this useful, handy reference work. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 2! West Street, New York, N. Y. | 


I 

[ (© For $3.85 enclosed (Check or Money Order) please send 

[ postpaid a copy of The Financial World's biggest, newest 
and best manual, containing reprints of 2075 "Stock Facto- 

graphs" from February 7, 1940 to October 22, 1941. 


[) For $7.50 enclosed please send postpaid the next four con- 
tL secutive Factograph Books, starting with the October edition. 


j a New York City buyers add 4 cents for City Sales Tox 
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America’s Trade 
Economy Shifting 


merican agriculture, labor and 
Aus are benefiting by a 
shift to the United States as the pro- 
ducing-distributing center of a variety 
of commodities formerly available 
only as imports from abroad. This 
was the highlight of opinion ex- 
pressed by speakers at the eighth an- 
nual sales conference of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corporation, at Cincinnati 
(Ohio). With respect to the liquor 
industry, it was pointed out that this 
shift in the center of production 
means that wines, cordials, rum, 
brandies and gin—which once came 
almost exclusively from Europe—will 
now be made in this country. 


Concluded from page 4 


unionized by an affiliate of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 
According to Mr. Hillman, award of 
this contract to the lowest bidder 
would endanger the stabilization pact 
with the A. F. of L. Furthermore, 
it would sanction a “reign of terror” 
in the building trades in sections 
where the CIO has a foothold. 

To add to the general confusion, 
legality of Hillman’s action has been 
challenged by the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice. 

Developments of this kind dam- 
age business confidence, to say noth- 
ing of the defense program. Strikes 
cut production; this curtails ship- 
ments, which, in turn, reduce corpor- 
ate earnings. When such a condition 
becomes widespread, the general 
stock list finds it difficult—if not im- 
possible—to make progress. The 
most recent illustration of this is af- 
forded by action of equity prices fol- 
lowing beginning of the “captive 


mine” strike, called by John L. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers of 
America. 


It is apparent that the great need 
at this time is for some sort of vol- 
untary agreement between labor and 
management to prevent any further 
interruption to the defense program. 
This does not mean that there should 
be an attack on existing relations al- 
ready provided for in the law. At 
the same time, however, it does not 
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mean that labor should now be driv- 
ing for such things as compulsory 
unionism (i. e., a “closed-shop” )— 
something that is countenanced nei- 
ther by statute nor public opinion at 
this time. 

Great Britain has apparently 
reached the desired condition through 
voluntary cooperation. Strikes in 
that country are not illegal; nor has 
there been an official repeal of any 
of labor’s rights. But employers and 
employes have agreed to “freeze” 
existing relationships (excluding 
wages) for the duration of the war. 
This same condition was finally ar- 
rived at by the United States in 
World War I. The Labor Conjer- 
ence Report of March 29, 1918, re- 
affirmed the workers’ right to organ- 
ize, bargain collectively, etc. But it 
also secured the acceptance of a “no- 
strikes-or-lockouts” policy for the 
balance of the conflict. 

Labor leadership in this country, 
particularly the CIO, still regards the 
present as an opportunity to push 
through gains that have been ambi- 
tiously planned for some time. The 
emergency has progressed to the 
point, however, where public opinion 
will not tolerate it. There must be 
a compromise inspired, if need be, by 
the full force of the Administration. 
Otherwise, Congress is likely to take 
the bit in its. teeth and pass anti- 
strike legislation. 

While the voting public is in a 
mood to support such a move, this is 
a development which even manage- 
ment has opposed—to say nothing of 
organized labor itself. Its implica- 
tions are obvious. The warning to 
irresponsible labor leadership is clear. 


National Oil Products 
Continues to Grow 
Oil Products is now 


undergoing its sixth expansion 
of the year at its Harrison (N. J.) 
plant. This consists of construction 
of a fifth floor “penthouse” on the 
main building so as to provide for in- 
creased personnel. 

Company—an important producer 
of chemical and vitamin products—is 
approximately 75 per cent occupied 
with direct and indirect defense or- 
ders. Nine months’ earnings were 
recently reported at the equivalent of 
$2.97 a share. This represents a new 
earnings peak for the period and com- 
pares with an adjusted result of $2.44 
a share in the like period a year ago. 


DIVIDENDS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DivipEND No. 172 
CoMMON DivipEND No. 136 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 40¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable December 
20, 1941, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 

November 25, 1941. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
Xew York, October 22, 1941. 


MOTOR WHEEL 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Lansing, Michigan 
October 21, 1941 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of forty 
cents (40c) per share on the com- 
stock payable December 19, 
1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 21, 1941. 


C. C. Carlton, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


mon 


Sterling Prod 
(Incorporated ) 


A quarterly dividend of 95¢ per 
share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this corporation, 
pavable December 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 15, 1941. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer 
books will not be closed. = 

JAMEs HILL, Jr., 
President = 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable December 20, 1941 to stockholders of 
record at three p.m. on December 2, 141. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 28, 1941. 
The Board of Directors declared a divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50e) a share on the $5- 
Par Common Stock, and the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of one and three-quarter percent 
(1%%) on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both 
payable November 18, 1941, to stockholders 
of record November 7, 1941. 
GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 
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American Investment Company of Illinois 


The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company 


Data revised to October 29, 1941 sromings ond Price Range (AMT) 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as successor to 40 
a number of finance companies formed be- 30 
tween 1917 and 1923. Office: 1112 Ambas- 20 
sador Building, St. Louis, Mo. Annual 10 
meeting: On or before first Monday in June. 0 = . 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940) : 
5% ee. 1,117; $2 preferred, 766; com- 


mon, 1,519. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


1934 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 ‘40 1941 


tPreferred stock $2 cum. 
Common stock ($1 par)........ 1,023,912 shs 


“Redeemable at $50 a share. Convertible at rate of 1 common for every $40 par 
value of preferred +Redeemable at $27.50 a share. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, company is engaged in the 
small loan business under the laws and regulations of the 
states in which they operate. Average unexpired life of loans 
contracted usually runs from 7 to 9 months. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Calculation of working 
capital on the usual basis is not feasible as company normally 
borrows a large part of working funds from banks. Book 
value of common, $3.87 a share on June 30, 1941. 

Dividend Record: Satisfactory. Regular payments on various 
issues of preferred and common since 1931. 

Outlook: Under pressure of increasing competition in the 
small loan field, especially from commercial banks, rates 
charged continue at low levels and may experience even fur- 
ther reductions. Governmental control of consumers’ credit is 
expected to limit volume of business during the war emergency. 

Comment: Longer term uncertainties detract from the com- 
mon stock’s former appeal as a steady income producer. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ears 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 39 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends {Price Range 
$ $0.33 5%— 5% 


0.43 

$0.32 $0.39 0.71 0.67 7T%— 6% 
Ss t 0.30 t. 0.67 0.57 85%— 6% 
_ $0.25 0.20 $0.21 0.28 0.94 0.70 14 —9 
0.33 0.35 0.24 0.15 1.07 0.95 13%—12% 
0.25 0.30 eee $0.75 §13%— 9 


*Adjusted, giving effect to stock dividends of 75% in March, 1937 and 200% in 
July, 1940. 71936 to 1939 St. Louis Stock Exchange; 1940 and thereafter New York 
Stock Exchange. tNot available. §To October 29, 1941. 


Chile Copper Company 


ieomnings and Price Range (CNL) 
Data revised to October 29, 1941 0 


TI 
Incorporated: 1913, Delaware. Office: 25 60 [price nance | 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: 40 
Fourth Tuesday in May. Number of stock- ° 


holders: (December 31, 1941). 370 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Capital stock ($25 par)....... 4,415,503 shs Se ee $2 


“Anaconda Copper owns 98.5%. 1933 34°35 "36°37 "39 1940° 


Business: Most important producing subsidiary of Anacon- 
da Copper Mining Co., which owns 98.5% of the company’s 
stock. Through a subsidiary owns the largest known deposits 
of copper, located in the province of Antofagasta, Chile. Pro- 
duction is conducted at low cost, and reserves are estimated 
to be sufficient for over 80 years’ capacity operations. 

Management: Identical with that of Anaconda Copper. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $17.5 million; cash, $16.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value of stock: $30.33 a share. 

Dividend Record: Fair. Payments initiated in 1923; con- 
tinued since except for 1932-1934. 

Outlook: Sales to the U. S. Government will represent an 
important percentage of the total as long as the defense effort 
lasts; amount of such business will depend on available ship- 
ping space. Level of prices received will be set by law. 

Comment: Extreme minority status of the stock injects a 


considerable element of risk and makes the issue volatile. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
7 Vous 0.88 $0.25 
1.22 1.00 51 —25 
$1.05 $1.54 $1.36 $1.12 5.07 2.75 80 —36 
eee 0.82 0.65 0.64 0.81 2.92 2.50 51 —25 

as. 0.48 0.48 0.48 0.95 2.39 2.50 41 —25 
3 + 7 ioe T 3.15 2.00 34 —20 
7 11.50 $27 —22 


SBefore depletion. +Not available. %To October 29, 1941. 


i Price Ran CGH 

Data revised to October 29, 1941 seornings and Pr ge ( ) 

Incorporated: 1919, Ohio. Office: 880 East | 40 | HR 

72nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meet- 30 

ing: First Monday in April. Number of 20 F-paice nance 

stockholders (December 31, 1939): 1,741. 10 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None ° 

J 8 AY Y 

Common stock” par) 321.920 shs 

*Callable at $105. 1934 ‘36 ‘38 ‘39 “40 1941 


Business: A leading manufacturer of graphited bronze bush- 
ings, bimetal bushings, washers and lined bearings used 
primarily by the automobile industry. A small portion of 
output is absorbed by Diesel engine and electrical equipment 
companies. Customers include Ford, Chrysler, General Motors 
and International Harvester. 

Management: Officials long connected with company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1941, $6 million; cash, $4.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.4-to-1. Book value of common stock: $17.72 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Has paid dividends in all recent 
years in varying amounts. 

Outlook: Higher taxes and a curtailment in production of 
automobiles for civilian use are restrictive factors. Neverthe- 
less, sharply expanded sales of aircraft engine parts and 
increased demand in the automotive division for replacement 
purposes suggest well maintained earnings. 

Comment: While representing a leading unit in the auto 
parts field, the nature of the industry makes the stock specu- 
lative. 


ear’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ey ae Price Range 

1.70 $1.21 $0.32 $0.72 ad 48%— 27% 
1930 1 0.7 15 43.85 2.50 47%—33 
1.85 1.97 1.25 D0.10 74.67 2.80 48%—19% 
D0.21 0.22 0.35 0.60 0.96 1.00 30%—164% 
_ rr 1.16 0.86 1.42 1.98 5.42 2.50 39 —20% 
1.36 1.14 0.65 0.95 4.10 7.00 43%4—26 


*Not available. +After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. {To October 
1. 


Joy Manufacturing Company 


and Price Range (JOY) 
Data revised to October 29, 1941 20 ss 
15 PRICE RANGE S| 


Incorporated: 1939, Pennsylvania, as successor 
to company incorporated 1921, Del e 10 


Office: Franklin, Pa. Number of stock- 0 

holders (December 15, 1940): 411. _ tw $3 
year ends Pp. 

Capitalization: *Funded debt....... $406,630 ’ y 2 

Capital stock ($1 par)........... 384,100 shs CARNED PER GHARS 3 


0 
*Long term bank loans. 1924 '35 ‘36°37 "38 ‘40 1941 


Business: Manufacturers of mechanical loaders, secondary 
haulage equipment and machines for transportation of cutting 
and other equipment for use principally in underground coal 
mines contribute bulk of revenues. Also makes mechanical 
snow loaders. Replacement parts and repairs constitute an im- 
portant source of revenues. 


Management: Has been able to show progress in a highly 
specialized field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital May 31, 
1941, $3 million; cash, $215,984. Working capital ratio: 3.3-to-1. 
Book value of stock, $7.91 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments since 1929. 

Outlook: The trend towards increasing mechanization of coal 
mining and the importance of this company in a highly special- 
ized division of this activity have favorable implications for 
further growth. 

Comment: The nature of the company’s business necessitates 
a speculative rating for the shares. Marketwise, the equity 
must be regarded as unseasoned and lacking in marketability 
because of its inactivity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


For the year ended December 31, 1939, consolidated earnings equalled $2.14 per 
share. For the fiscal year ended September 30, 1940, earnings were $2.82 per share; 
for the 8 months ended May 31, 1941, $1.89 per share. Dividend payments in 1939 
amounted to 75 cents per share; $1 in 1940 and 90 cents per share through September 
15, 1941. The stock was admitted to listing on the New York Stock Exchange Sep- 
tember 15, 1941; price range to October 29, 1941: high, 14—low, 13. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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A VETERAN SUBSCRIBER 


Sirs: 

Inclosed find check covering a two 
year subscription to your most valued 
paper. I look forward each week to 
its arrival. I have been a subscriber 
for eighteen years and the above re- 
newal will boost it to twenty. Many 
times I have answered the question, 
“Where do you get your informa- 
tion?” There is one answer: “THE 
FINANCIAL WorLD.” 

If I may offer a suggestion, I would 
like the following to be considered: 

Contact each and every instructor 
of economics, banking or business, in 
every university, college, high school, 
private or public school in the United 
States, and furnish them with a copy 
of FrinanciAL for their in- 
formation and guidance. Explain your 
policies to them and suggest they be- 
come subscribers and use your maga- 
zine for reference purposes. 

It is my belief that if they can see 
the value of it, it will not be many 
years until a sufficient number of 
people will be saturated with the 
truths that you put out so that many 
half-baked “crackpot” schemes will be 
definitely on the out. 

It seems that only about three per 
cent of the populace think, and that 
ninety per cent of that three per cent 
think along crackpot lines. To the 
eternal credit of FINANCIAL WorLD 
editors, they belong to the ten per 
cent of the three per cent. May your 
good work continue for many years. 


(Name omitted by request ) 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


x * * 


BOUQUET BESTOWED 
Sirs: 

I have wanted for sometime to 
write you in order to bestow a bou- 
quet upon Mr. A. Weston Smith, Jr., 
who writes your weekly feature, en- 
titled ““New-Business Brevities.” I 
have found this department of your 
magazine very interesting and well 
worth the annual cost of your entire 
publication. 

W. A. SCHNEIDER. 


Kankakee, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 5§, 1941 


How? 
Adjust Your 
Portfolio Now— 
Not Next March 


Cut Your 

Income Tax 

Yet Improve Your 
Investment Position 


M ANY investors have an unusual opportunity under current market 
conditions to save much, if not all, of this year’s income. Many already 
have discovered that while reducing the amount they will have to pay 
they also have laid foundations for capital recovery and larger incomes. 


Here is an interesting illustration: A recently enrolled client had 
several issues with little prospect of regaining their one-time appeal. 
She knew this, but was reluctant to “take a loss,” and would not face 
the fact that the loss already was there whether she “took it” or not. 
We induced her to establish the losses and to reinvest the funds in 
other issues which eventually may wipe out the losses she has suffered— 
at the same time increasing her income from the start, and cutting down 
her 1941 income tax. Here is how it worked out: 


Losses accepted on securities sold................. $5,600 
Applicable to tax reduction....................... 2,800 
Proapective tax reduction. ..-.... 426 


This saving on her 1941 income tax is approximately 60 per cent! 
And with the dead wood trimmed out of her portfolio she looks forward 
with new confidence to her financial future. 


How About Your Investment Problems? 


How much thought have you given to this phase of your investment situation? 

The time to start work on the problem is now. Too many investors wait until 
just before March 15 and then search frantically, and to little avail, for items to 
deduct. Too late, they realize that substantial savings could have been effected had 
they readjusted their portfolios in the preceding November or December. But 
March 15 is too late for anything except regrets. 


In all your investment problems, as well as with your income tax situation, you 
need professional assistance. So be practical about it and register your portfolio 
today for continuing supervision by our Staff and experience for yourself the 
satisfaction that comes from knowing you will be told exactly what program to 
follow—when and what to sell or buy while keeping your investments in step with 
conditions—how to guard your capital and fortify your income. In short, how to 
make a success of investing. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost ($60 a year) modified 
supervisory service limited to portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


Mail the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings—in confidence—and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. 


Mail the Booklet to— 


Nov. 5 
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Andes Copper Mining Company 


Earnings and Price Range (ADE) 
Data revised to October 29, 1941 nd i 


incorporated: 1916, Delaware. Office: 25 20 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: 10 1} 


PRICE RANGE | ay 


Fourth Monday in May. Number of stock- 0 

holders (December 31, 1940): 1,484. a $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($20 par)........ 3,582,379 oe | DEFICIT PER SHARC 


$1 
1933 34°35 °37 "38 ‘39 1940 


. Business: Important subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., which owns 3,502,473 shares (97.77%) of this company’s 
stock. Operates in Chile, chiefly in the Province of Atacama. 
Mainly a producer of copper, though small amounts of silver 
and gold are also recovered. Engaged in all phases of copper 
production except fabricating. 

Management: Under Anaconda management. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $12.1 million; cash, $7.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
6.3-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $24.38 per share 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1928; omitted 1932-36. 

Outlook: For the duration of the war, demand will come 
largely from the U. S. Government. Prices fixed by this 
agency, together with the availability of shipping space, will 
govern sales and profits. 

Comment: Stock combines the risks of minority situations 
with those common to equities representing mining. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE neues OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’ 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
a 7 7 7 0.12 None 125%— 3% 
0.24 None 3 —9 
$0.17 $0.45 $0.44 $0.46 1.52 $0.50 
eee 0.17 0.11 0.12 0.31 0.71 0.25 20%—10 
, ae 0.15 0.13 0.13 0.32 0.73 0.75 21 — 8% 
7 1.19 1.0 15%— 8 


*Before depletion. {Not available. tTo October 29, 1941. 


Continental Steel Corporation 


Data revised to October 29, 1941 50 Earnings and Price Range (CTL) 


Incorporated: 1927, Indiana. Office: Ko- 40 e PRICE RANGE 
komo, Indiana. Annual meeting: March 15 30 

or first Tuesday thereafter. Number of 20 

stockholders (December 10, 1940): 2,738. 10 HO- LJ 


Capitalization: Funded debt....... $1,400,000 0 $6 
gp stock 7% cum. EARNED PER SH $4 

18,669 shs $2 
Common stock (no par).......... 200,561 shs 0 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$2 
*Callable at $110 per share. 1933 34°35 ‘36 ‘37 "38 “39 1940 


Business: A small semi-integrated producer of a diversified 
line of sheet steel and wire products. Farmers and the auto- 
motive and building trades are normally the chief outlets. 
Markets are nation wide, but major part of sales is made 
nearby, minimizing freight absorption. 

Management: Capable and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1941, $7 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.9-to-1. Book value of common stock, $55.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends omitted 1932-33; ar- 
rears cleared up and payments initiated on cemmon in 1936. 


Outlook: Comparative stability of demand for company’s — 


more highly finished products, together with small overhead 
due to semi-integrated status, minimize earnings fluctuations. 
Company is unlikely to benefit as fully from defense demand 
as will larger units due to rising material costs, but its post- 
war prospects are better. 

Comment: Stock occupies a better than average position for 
a steel equity. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND oe RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
—— $1.85-—— ——D$1.67—— $1.45 None t114%— 5 
— 3.15- — 1.49— 71.48 None 6 
$0.21 $0.96 $0.14 $1.50 §2.79 $1.50 46 —25 
1.17 1.05 1.08 Nil §3.20 1.75 3554.— 91% 
SST 0.06 0.57 0.94 2.32 1.00 29%—10 
1.18 06 40.83 92.21 15.28 2.00 32%—16% 
70.89 90.54 90.53 11.27 13.23 1.50 33 —18% 
| 1.40 1.45 1.3 bas #0.75 #23%—15% 


Note: Interim earnings in years 1934-1935 are for 6-month periods ended June and 


December. *Earnings adjusted to present capitalization. +Fiscal years ended June 30. 
tChicago Stock Exchange prices. §After surtax. {After special charges. #To October 
29, 1941. 


Distillers Corporation-Seagrams, Ltd. 


Earnings and Price Range (DCS) 
Data revised to October 29, 1941 50 


Incorporated: 1928, Canada, as a_ holding 4 

company for Distillers Corp., Ltd., and Nee RANGE 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Ltd. Office: 20 oO 

1430 Peel Street, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. z 


Annual meeting: At call of directors. Number 


Fiscal year ends Jul 31 


of stockholders: approximately, 7,000 6 

Capitalization: Funded debt........ ..“None 

Common stock (no par)........ 1,752,645 shs 1934 35 


*Company has $5 million bank loans outstanding maturing 1944. {Callable at $105, 

Business: Subsidiaries produce a complete line of whiskeys 
and gins. Canadian and American subsidiaries are operated as 
individual units manufacturing and distributing products under 
the brand names “Seagrams,” “Calvert,” etc. Annual capacity: 
50 million gals. About 95% of sales are made in U. S. 

Management: Progressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1940, 
$48.1 million; cash, $3.7 million; inventories, $41.3 million. 
Working capital ratio: 4-to-1. Book value of common, $24.65, 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance in 1937. Varying common dividends (payable in Canadian 
currency) 1928-31, 1937 to date; present basis, $2 per annum. 

Outlook: Price-cutting will probably remain as a factor in 
operations from time to time. But strong trade position in- 
dicates ability of company to hold its own in the industry. 

Comment: Preferred is a “businessman’s risk.” Common 
carries the speculative risks characteristic of the distillers. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


‘iscal 
Year’s ——Calendar Year—~—, 
Qu. aumes: Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
Pose Toor Taos $0.54 None 265%— 8% 
1935... 5.04 None %—13 
1936.. $0.03 $0.93 $0.86 2.42 None 3454—18\% 
1937.. 1.44 0.73 0.71 8.95 $0.50 9 —10 
1938.. 1.48 0.37 0.65 3.75 2.00 417%—11 
1939.. 1.48 0.43 0.63 3.29 05 20%2—13% 
1940.. 1.31 0.46 1.45 5.08 2.22 204%4—12%6 
1941.. 8 1.00 11.66%  +$18%—12% 


*Based on the following number of shares: 1933, 1,500,006; —_ _ 1,742,645; 1940 
and thereafter, 1,752,645. {Not published. {fTo October 29° 194 


General Cable Corporation 


Data revised to October 29, 1941 50 Earnings ond Price Range (GK) 
Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey, as The 40 


Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company; 30 

present title adopted in 1927. Office: 420 90 a 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Annual meet- 10 

in: Third Wednesday in March. Number 0 o © 


of stockholders (December 31, 1940): Pre- $4 

ferred, 2,195; class A, 1,836; common, 3,579. EARNED PER OHANE 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt....... $7,775,000 $4 

stock 7% cum. 000 DEFICIT PER GHARE $8 

#Class A stock (no par)......... 306,689 shs 

tCommon stock (no par)......... 671,858 shs 


*Callable at $110 (19.2% owned by American Smelting). +Has preference over 
common as to assets and dividends of $4 per annum which are non-cumulative except 
in calendar years when earnings available for class A dividends amount to over $8 a 
share. Convertible into 2 common for each class A share. (48.5% owned by American 
Smelting). 138.7% owned by American Smelting. 


Business: Manufactures substantially all kinds of copper 
wire and cable, brass and bronze wire, copper rod and insul- 
ated aluminum wire. Principal customers are public utility 
companies, also automotive and building industries. 

Management: Long identified with the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $9.6 million; cash $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
3-to-1. Book value (preferred) $143.32 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular and irregular payments on 7% 
preferred 1928-31, 1936-37, 1940 to date; arrears (November 1, 
1941), $52.50 per share. Last payment on class “A,” 1930. Noth- 
ing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Defense business will loom large for duration of 
emergency. But over longer term, cyclical influences will con- 
tinue to exercise a dominant effect on operations. 

Comment: Heavy arrears on preferred could be overcome by 
recapitalization. All classes of shares are highly speculative. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. June 30 ent. 30 Dec. 31. Year’s Total Price Range 
D$1.82 D$1.02 05 D 0 89 64%— 2% 
D1.38 D1.11 D1.12 D0.25 D3.86 2 

D0.76 D0.40 D0.24 D0.09 *D1.58 28 — 5% 
0.47 0.80 0.53 D3.97 *D2.21 32%— 6% 
D1.21 D1.55 D1.60 D0.94 D5.30 19%— 5% 
D1.28 D0.92 D0.62 0.48 D2.34 18 —9 

ere 0.23 0.29 DO0.16 0.28 0.64 11%— 4% 
0.65 0.71 ave T6%— 3% 


7 “Including surtax of 9 cents in 1936 and 4 cents in 1937. tTo October 29, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Western Electric’s 
Substitution Program 


ixty-five tons of aluminum an- 
S nually are being saved by West- 
ern Electric—manufacturing arm of 
the Bell System—by replacing the 
lightweight metal with steel in the 
“finger wheel” of dial telephones. All 
told, the company’s substitution pro- 
gram will divert for use in defense 
work this year some 1.7 million 
pounds of aluminum, 8,300 pounds of 
magnesium, roughly 330,000 pounds 
of nickel, and well over 3 million 
pounds of zinc. 


L.G.’s PAGE 


Concluded from page 12 


ing of new capital for expansion pur- 
poses. 

When Westinghouse Electric an- 
nounced the details of its new financ- 
ing, the market price of its shares 
was around $81, making the rights 
to the new stock worth around $2 
each. But when the time expired 


they were worth only a fraction, for 
the price of the old stock had 
dropped sharply in the meantime. 

Dow Chemical had a comparable 
experience. The reason was not that 
the shares of these two corporations 
were any less attractive than they 
were before the rights were issued; 
the explanation is the low state to 
which confidence among investors 
has descended. 

The situation can only be tem- 
porary, but it graphically brings out 
how essential it is that the Govern- 
ment find some way to reinspire in- 
vestor-confidence. Without that back- 
ground it cannot help but suffer like- 
wise in its efforts to finance its own 
defense program. A. strong capital 
system cannot thrive on a sickly na- 
tional security market. 


What Next? 


A automotive engineer predicts 
that the time is fast approaching 
when all the automobile driver will 
have to do is steer the car and push 
buttons—one by one such mechanical 
devices as the crank, spark, horn, 
stop-light, clutch and gear shift have 
been made automatic, and next the 
brake may become a matter of finger 
tip control. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1941 1940 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to Sept. 30 


Baldwin Locomotive .........+.++- $3.64 $1.04 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement ....... 0.54 *D0.50 
9 Months to Sept. 30 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel .......... 3.04 2.07 
American Bank Note.............. 1.06 0.34 
American Home Products......... 3.87 3.85 
Amer. Radiator & Standard— 
American Rolling Mill............ 2.33 0.83 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.......... 5.09 2.18 
Babcock & Wilcox......... . 4.61 2.73 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass 3.26 2.85 
Brooklyn Union Gas............++ 1.56 1.88 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry 1.56 1.14 
Carpenter 1.51 0.89 
Cams GA, 2.66 1.32 
Comtral 0.45 0.08 
Climax Molybdenum .............. 2.50 1.88 
Clark Equipment — 5.98 4.35 
Commercial Credit 3.45 3.00 
Commercial Investment Trust 3.89 3.20 
Consolidated Edison 1.51 1.66 
Container Corp. of America 1.90 1.95 
Copperweld Steel 2.21 1.38 
6.79 5.17 
duPont de Nemours............++- 5.66 5.64 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment....... 1.38 0.05 
1.59 0.45 
General Cable inns 1.67 0.37 
General Foods 1.94 1.89 
General Motors ese 3.56 2.83 
1,27 0.75 
General 1.96 1.50 
4.98 0.11 
0.60 0.41 
2.06 1.50 
‘ 1,28 1.03 
Houdaille-Hershey ...........+..- b1.82 b1.59 
Household Finance ............... 4.74 5.45 
International Business Machine... 7.56 7.14 
Island Crock 2.36 2.52 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ........ 2.79 2.91 
Tome Comet. 3.07 2.37 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator... 
Monsanto Chemical ............... 


National Cash Register.......... 
National Distillers Products....... 
Supply 


2. 
Phillips Petroleum ......... 
Pond Creek Pocahontas.... 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron...... 
Tide Water Associated Oil e 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Westinghouse Air Brake.......... 


ou 
Sr 


— 


< 

2 

Oro 


Yale & Towne Mfg................ x 


7.06 
6 Months to Sept 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines....... 2.04 2 
4.05 3. 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol........... 1 


$2 


12 Months to August 
Walker (Hiram) G. & W......... 8.78 7 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.......... 4.46 0. 
6 Months to June 

Ingersoll-Rand 4.46 3.14 


*—Before income taxes. b—Class ‘‘B’’ stock. 
D—Deficit. 
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Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To ex- 
pedite handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print plainly and give 
both name and address. 


Free Booklets Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
2! West Street, New York 


THINGS TO SEEK IN THE 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Folder describing in detail various 
models of world famous manufac- 
turer. It will help you choose the 
one best suited to your require- 


ments. Free 5-day trial on any 
model. Please write on business 
letterhead. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder published by the largest 
building and loan association serv- 
ing the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 344% per annum. 


HOME HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home heating and air condi- 
tioning—how it affects the health, 
comfort and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and pres- 
ent home owners who plan to mod- 
ernize. 


RAILROAD BOND CIRCULAR 


A circular commenting on three un- 
derlying re-organization rail liens. 
Offered to investors by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


About one of Baltimore’s oldest 
thrift and home financing institu- 
tions, where for almost a half cen- 
tury savers have accumulated funds 
without loss. Federally insured. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


3 “MONEY GROUP” PORTFOLIOS 


A circular for individual investors on 
Conn. Fire, Casualty, Life Insurance, 
and Bank Stocks with hedge sugges- 
tions for inflation, deflation, and taxes. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E, firm. 


55 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Folder gives important facts about 
San Francisco’s oldest building and 
loan association. This institution 
‘has a record of uninterrupted inter- 
est and dividend payments—never 
less than 314%. Federally insured. 
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City Investing Company 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 


Data revised to October 29, 1941 Earnings ond Price Range (CNV) 


Incorporated: 1904, New York. Office: 55 60 sos es 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: 45 a PRICE RANGE 


Third Wednesday in February. Number of 30 


stockholders: Not reported. 15 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 Fiscal year ends Apr. 30 

*Preferred stock 7% non-cum. $4 
2,818 shs PEN SHARE] $2 

Common stock ($100 par)......... 80,000 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$2 
*Non-callable. 1934 35 ‘36 ‘37 38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Purchases, sells, owns, leases and administers real 
estate. Owns in fee a number of properties in New York 
City, chiefly office buildings, but also a few stores and theatres. 
Rental income is chief source of revenue. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Good. Cash as of April 30, 1941, $3.7 mil- 
lion. Mortgages, $1.8 million; equities in real estate, $3.7 mil- 
lion. Book value of common stock, $105.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments on preferred. 
Payments on common 1905-1908 and 1918 to date. Stock dis- 
tributions of 50% and 331/3% in 1926 and 1931, respectively. 

Outlook: Earnings depend almost entirely upon conditions 
in the New York real estate field, especially in the office build- 
ing section, where a_ surplus of available space has depressed 
rentals ever since the early ’thirties. There is little prospect 
of an early improvement in this situation. 

Comment: Despite a satisfactory dividend record the com- 
mon embodies all the speculative risks characteristic of real 
estate equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Apr. 30: 1935 1936 Poets oes 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Earned per share.... $0.17 $0.35 J $ D$1.02 D$0.84 D$1.11 .... 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Dividends paid .... $2.00 $1.50 $2.00 $2.00 $3.50 $2.50 $2.50 *$1.00 
Price Range: 

52 37 50 74 60 58 60 *46%4 

37% 35 45 58 54 46% 44 *40 


*To Octeber 29, 1941. 


Earnings and Price Range (KW)B 


Data revised to October 29, 1941 50 
Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, acquiring 40 as 
business and assets of Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 30 


Corporation, as a consolidation of the former J] 99 RANGE 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp., and the Wire 10 
Wheel Corp. of America. Office: 3600 Mili- o 


tary Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting: 
First Tuesday in December. Number of stock- 
holders (March 31, 1940): Class A, 1,000; 
Class B, 2,700. 


Capitalization: Funded debt....... $4,000,000 
"Class A $1.50 convertible stock 


Blass B common stock ($1 par). .257,982 shs 


*Convertible into class B stock share for share. Callable at $35 per share. After 
class B stock has received $1.50 a share in any year, class A participates equally on 
a share for share basis. 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers of automobile 
wheels; approximately 75% of business is in this division. Also 
makes brakes, brake drums, hubs, rims, flanges, etc. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1941, $4.3 
million; cash, $3.7 million. Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1, 
Book value, class A, $35.42 a share; Class B $0.47. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Initial dividend of $1.50 paid on 
both class A and B stocks in 1936; none on Class B since. 

Outlook: Over the intermediate term, priority policies point 
to a further decline in production for normal civilian use. 
However, the company’s increasing importance in the mechan- 
ized phase of armament indicate that operations will remain 
at high levels during the emergency. 

Comment: Despite the recent improvement in the status of 
the company, the stock continues in a speculative position. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK: 


Year 
ates: Mar. 31 June 30 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


1935 3.27 None 284%— 34% 
$0.62 $1.18  D$0.28 $0.39 1.91 $1.50 24%—17% 
SS 0.28 1.09 D0.34 0.76 1.79 None 19%%— 4 
es D1.78 D0.90 D2.31 D0.19 D5.19 None 10%— 3 
0.60 D0.55 1.30 None 5 


+Fiscal Year’s 
Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 4 Dividends Price 
$0.88 1941.. $0.82 $0.7 tNone T8%— 5) 


Island Creek Coal Company 


aa Earnings and Price Range (ICR) 
Data revised to October 29, 1941 40 


Incorporated: 1910, Maine. Office: 75 Fed- 30 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting: 20 PRICE RANGE 
Second Wednesday in April at Portland, 


Maine. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1940): Preferred, 543; common, 4,397. 


*Not available. {Fiscal year changed from December 31 to end on August 31, 
tTo October 29, 1941. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........None AGL 

“Preferred stock $6 cum. Y 


~*Not callable. 


Business: A leading bituminous coal producer in the West 
Virginia district, with mines noted for richness, compactness 
and availability of deposits. Unmined reserves, including 
leased property, are estimated at about 300 million short 
tons. 

Management: Able and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $5.5 million; cash, $4.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.3-to-1. Book value of common, $26.49 a share. 

Dividend Record: Above average. Common payments each 
year beginning 1912. Present annual rate, $2 a share. 

Outlook: Operations should continue to bring better-than- 
average results in the coal group. While defense emergency 
continues, demand will be abnormally stimulated. 

Comment: Preferred is. closely held. Common represents 
one of the most advantageously situated units in its group but 
must share, in some measure, the risks characteristic of all 
equities in the field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's 

>. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

$0.70 $0.66 $0.45 $0.74 $2.55 $3.00 36 —24% 
1935 Cees 0.53 0.34 0.2 0.60 1.69 2.00 36 —24% 
| eee 0.59 0.25 0.30 0.69 1.83 2.00 B1%—24% 
ie 0.61 0.30 0.76 0.65 2.32 2.00 30 —20% 
Sy 0.49 0.11 0.30 0.56 1.46 2.00 4 —16 
See 0.44 0.16 0.70 1.12 2.42 2.00 32%—18 
| eae 0.82 0.65 1.04 1.14 3.65 3.00 33 —20% 
0.80 0.82 om *1.50 *33%—274% 


“To October 29, 1941. 
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The Master Electric Company 
-Farnings and Price Range (MAE) 


40 PRICE RANGE | 
Data revised to October 29, 1941 4 0 0 
Incorporated: 1920, Ohio. Office: 126 Davis 


Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last 0 $4 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders EARNED PER SHARE 

(December 31, 1940): about 750. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 249,932 shs 


1934 35 ‘36 ‘37 “38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Manufactures electric motors ranging from 1/10 
h.p. to 150 h.p. Other products include generators, heat 
regulators, speed drives, electric hoists, cement vibrating ma- 
chinery, fans, hair dryers, etc. Motors normally represent 
about 90% of sales. About 70 industries are served. 

Management: Has a satisfactory record. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1941, $1.7 
million; cash and marketable securities, $492,916. Working 
capital ratio, 2.3-to-1. Book value of stock, $11.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in varying amounts since 1933. 
Present indicated rate, 60 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Large orders in connection with the armament 
program indicate well maintained volume operations. The 
narrower profit margins on this type of work, however, and 
sharply higher taxes will have restrictive effects upon profits. 

Comment: Despite the satisfactory earnings and dividend 
record, shares must be regarded as semi-speculative in caliber. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's *Price Range 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends High — Low 

1.83 0.55 1 —14} 

$0.45 $0.70 $0.85 $0.77 2.77 71.70 29%—14 
9.86 1.00 0.38 0.94 3.18 12.40 42 —21% 
0.92 0.88 §1.80 $28 —24% 


~ *New York Curb prices 1936-1940. N. Y. 8S. E. prices from September 15, 1941. 
+Also paid 15% stock dividend. tAlso paid 3%% in stock. §To October 29, 1941. 
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ate in 1938, the Central Illinois 
Public Service Company re- 
funded two issues of five per cent 
bonds and two issues carrying a 414 
per cent rate, the proceeds therefor 
being raised by sale of $38 million 


first 334s of 1968. The new bonds 
were offered to the public by a syndi- 
cate headed by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company. Since that time, the SEC 
has issued its famous rule requiring 
that public utility holding companies 
submit new bond offerings to com- 
petitive bidding, rather than negoti- 
ate for their sale to underwriters. 
This week, Central Illinois Public 
Service took steps to refund the 334s 
sold three years ago, with a $38 
million issue of 33¢s of 1971. This 
deal also went to a group headed by 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, its suc- 
cessful bid being 105.79. 

The bonds were reoffered to the 
public Wednesday, at 107. 

A Middle West Corporation affili- 
ate, Central Illinois Public Service 
last year had operating revenues of 
$14.5 million, of which $13.2 mil- 
lion came from electric sales. Both 
revenues and earnings have been 
rising in recent years, fixed charge 
coverage (after all taxes) increas- 
ing from 1.59 times in 1937 to 2.13 
times for 1940. 

x k 

The largest organization engaged 
in the personal loan business, Bene- 
ficial Industrial Loan Corporation 
this week sold $10 million of 15- 
year debenture 234s, through under- 
writers headed by Eastman, Dillon 
& Company. Price was 100 to the 
public. Proceeds are to be used to 
reduce outstanding bank loans and 
commercial paper. As of June 30, 
last, bank loans amounted to ap- 
proximately $9 million, and com- 
mercial paper to $8.1 million. 


Champion Paper & Fibre Com- 
pany is currently working on a re- 
funding operation. Registered with 
the SEC last week was an $8.5 mil- 
lion issue of first mortgage bonds, 
40,000 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock and an undetermined 
number of common shares (reserved 
for conversion of the preferred). 
Proceeds would go for the redemp- 
tion of the company’s outstanding de- 
benture 434s of 1950 (both issues), 
with balance for working capital. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1941 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Acme Steel betoeeoesdsaente $1.00 Q Dec. 12 Now. 18 
Acme Wire .. Mav. 15 Oat 31 
35e Q Nov. 15 Nov. 10 
Allied Laboratories ........... l5e Q Dee. 29 Dec. 16 
2 Q@ Dee. 5 Nov. 15 
Amer. Chain & Cable. ...400 .. Dee. 15 Dee. 5 

Do 5% pf. ..... one $1.25 Q@ Dee. 15 Dec. 5 
Amer. Home Products..... ..--200 M Dee. 1 Nov. 14 
Amer. News Co............... 30e BM Nov. 15 Nov. 5 
Amer. Rolling Mill............! 35e Dec. 12 Nov 12 
OB... 25e .. Nov. 28 Nov 1 
ck tee lSe .. Nov. 15 Oct. 27 
Armstrong Cork .............. 2Se . Dec. 1 Nov. 38 
Ashland Oil & Refining Q Dec. 19 Dee. 12 
Atlantic Refining ............2! Q Dee. 15 Nov. 21 
Atlas Drop Forge.. Nov. 12 Nov. 3 
Bastian-Blessing Co. .. Nov. 25 Nov. 10 
Beaunit Mills ................50e .. Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Belding Heminway Nov. 15 Nov. 1 


Nat. Rys. Am. shs,) 


$3.12 .. Nov. 19 Oct. 29 
Bigetow Sanford Carpet........ $1 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
150 Q Dee 1 Nov. 15 
Bunker Hill & S. Mines...... 25¢ Q Dee. 1 Nov. 12 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale...... lie Q Dee. 9 Nov. 24 
Can. Ind. Alco., Ltd., A --l5e .. Dee. 1 Nov. 20 
Castle & Co. (A. M. ‘teres Q Nov. 10 Oct. 30 
Climax Molybdenum ........... $1 .. Nov. 18 Nov. 10 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.)......... 40c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 7 
Comtainer Corp. 75e .. Nov. 20 Nov. 5 
Coty, Ine. 2: Dec. 2 Nov. 18 
Crane Co. Dec. 1 Nov. & 
Do 5% pf. Q Dee. 15 
Crosley Corp 30e .. Nov. 21 Nov. 5 
Crown Zellerbach | a $1.25 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 13 
35e Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Diamond Match ............37%e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 12 
Douglas Aircraft .............. 5S .. Nov. 21 Nov. 7 
<==. 75e .. Nov. 25 Nov. 5 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co........50c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 8& 
Fansteel Metallurgical . -25c .. Dec. 18 Dee. 8 
Falstaff Brewing .......... et Q Nov. 29 Nov. 15 
Federal Screw Works -50e .. Dec. 15 Dee. 1 
25e .. Dec. 20 Dee. 5 
Freeport Sulphur .............! Q Dee. 1 Nov. 14 
Fruehauf Trailer .............35¢ .. Dee. 1 Nov. 19 
Q Dee. 1 Nov. 19 
General Electric ............. 35e .. Dec.,20 Nov. 14 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber....37%c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 15 
$1.25 Q Dee. 15 Nov. 15 
-- Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Great ‘Northern Ry. pf -- Dec. 19 Nov. 21 
Bree. 23 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 14 
Hamilton Watch $6 pf....... $1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
1 Nov. 3 
International Silver 1 Nov. 18 
Q 1 Nov. 14 
Kayser & Co. (J.) of 15 Dee. 5 
Lane Bryant, Ine. .. 1 Nov. 14 
Le Tourneau (R. G. a 1 Nov. 10 
Liggett r ,Myers Tob 1 Nov. 14 
1 Nov. 14 

Lindsay 20¢ .. Nov. 24 Nov. 8 
Madison Square Garden........ 25e .. Nov. 28 Nov. 14 
Manhattan Shirt ... .25¢ Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Masonite Corp. ..... Fe Q Dec. 10 Nov. 15 
Mid-Continent Pet. . | Hen 8 
Motor Wheel Corp 0c Q Dee. 10 Nov. 21 
Nov. 26 Nov. 18 
$1 .. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
$1 .. Nov. 25 Nov. 14 
Nat’] Lead 7% pf. ‘‘A’’..... $1.75 Q Dee. 15 Nov. 28 
Naugatuck S Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
New Jersey Zinc..........00 $1. on ec. 10 Nov. 21 
Newp’t News Shipbig & D. D«. ‘aoe -- Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
$1.25 .. . 28 
Norfolk & Western Ry...... 29 
40c .. . 25 
25¢ Nov. 15 
Parker Rust-Proof ........ 10 
10 
Patchogue- Plymouth Mills. 3 1 
Pharis Tire & 2 . 10 


Pe- Pay Hidrs. of 
Record 


Company Rate riod able 
Phillips Petroleum Me Q Nov. 2 Now Tf 
Pit Bowes Postage M l@ Q Nov 20 Nov 1 
Potomac El 6% pf Dee 1 Norv. 15 
Do 5%% $1.37% Q Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Quaker trate "Ref Dee 15 Nov. 28 
Railway & Light Securities 1 Oe Not 1 Oct. 27 
Do 6% pf : $14 Q@ Now 1 Oct. 27 
Remington Rand .. Jan. Dee. 16 
Sagamore Mig uaa $1.50 Nor. 4 Oct. 28 
Savage Arms ; $1 Nov, 21 Nev. 10 
Sears, Roebuck Tix Q Dee. 10 Nov. 10 
Servel, Inc Dec. 1 Nov. 
Sherwin-Williams J Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Std. Dredging Corp 1 Oe Dee. 1 Nov. 19 
Sterling Products .... “e Q@ Dee. 1 Now 15 
Stewart -Warner 2 Dec 1 Nov. 6 
Swift Internationa) . Me Q Dee 1 Nov. 15 
Tampa Elec i Nov. 15 Nov. 3 
Texas Corp QJan. 2.°42 Nov. 28 
Texas Pac. Coal s ou ide Q Dee. 1 Now. 10 
Tide Water Assoc. Oi! lie Q Dee 1 New 
Union Gas (Ca.)... 20¢ Q Dee. Nov. 19 
United Carbon Co.... Tie .. Dee. 20 Dee. 2 
Universal Con. Oil. .. Nev. 158 Nev. 
Un. Engineering « Fe iry vie Nov. 18 Nov 7 
Do 7% pf.... $175 Nev. 18 Nov 
United Gas Imp... Dec. 23 Nov. 28 
De $5 pf...... $1.25 Q Dee. 23 Nov. 28 
U. 8. Card. ...We QJan. Dec. 16 
$1 Dec. 20 Nov. 19 
Do 7% $1.75 Nov. 19 Oct. 31 
Warren Foundry é& Pipe We Q Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Wheeling Steel ...... $1.25 .. Dee. 15 Nov. 23 
White (S. S.) Dental. , 30¢ Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Wilson-Jones 62%c .. Nov. & Nov. 6 
Youngstown Sheet & T pr 
$1.37% QJan. 2.42 Dee. 13 
Accumulated 
Am. & For. Power $6 pf.......30¢ .. Dee. 15 Nov. 25 
Do $7 Dec. 15 25 
Byers (A. M.) Co. 7% pf...$1.7 Dec 2 Nov. 15 
Central Il. $1.50 Dec. 15 Nov. 20 
$1.50 Dec. 15 Nov. 20 
Corrugated Paper Box pf... . .$3.50 Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Durham Hosiery Mills 6% of. $3.50 Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
Empire Dist. El. 6% pf... ..$1.50 Oct. 31 Oct. 2 
Gen. Steel Castings $6 pf...$1.50 Nov. 15 Nov. 3 
Int. Rys. of Cent. Amer. pf..$1.25 .. Nov. 15 Now. 5 
Maine Cent. R.R. 6 pr. pf... .$9 Nov. 1 Oct. 25 
Otis Steel $5.50 pf.......... $2.75 .. Dee. 15 Dee. 1 
Phoenix Hosiery 7% Ist pf...$1.75 .. Dee. 1 Nov. 19 
Phoenix Securities pf........ $9.75 . Nov. 12 Nov. 6 
$1 .. Dec 1 Nov. 15 
2.25 .. Dee. 1 Nov. 7 
Extra 
$2 .. Dee. 5 Nov. 15 
lSe .. Nov. 15 Oct. 27% 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale....... 40¢ Dec. 9 Nov. 24 
Q Nov. 10 Oct. 30 
Falstaff Brewing ............ l5e .. Nov. 29 Now. 15 
40c .. Dee. 1 Nov. 1 
$1 .. Dee. 1 Nov. 14 
Liggett & Myers Tob in ace $1 Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
eee $1 .. Dee. 1 Now. 14 
Manhattan Shirt ........ ee sad 40c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
.. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Parker Rust-Proof .........,..25¢ .. Dee. 1 Now. 10 
Phillips Petroleum ...........25¢ .. Nov. 29 Nov. 7 
Pitney Bowes Postage M....... 10c .. Nov. 20 Nov. 1 
Rwy. & Light Securities......-. 20e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 27 
Sears, Roebuck & Co........ $1.25 .. Dec. 10 Nov. 10 
50c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 28 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil........ 10ec .. Dec. 1 Nov. 5 
Warren Fdry. & Pipe.......... $1 .. Dee. 1 Nov. 14 
Interim 
Canadian W. & Cable B....... 50e .. Dee. 15 Nov. 38 
Reduced 
Amer. Tobaccd .......0.sseees Tie .. Dee. 1 Nov. 10 
aan . Dec. 1 Nov. 10 


FINANCE COMPANIES? 


Concluded from page 13 


How long will the present “abnor- 
mal” situation last? For the duration 
of the emergency at least. And that, 
in turn, depends on how long the 
present war continues. However, 
when the long-awaited return to 
peacetime production materializes, the 
two leading credit companies should 
be able to recover whatever ground 
they have lost incident to the cur- 
rent emergency. 


It is quite impossible to make a 
definite statement as to what ex- 
tent these unfavorable intermediate 
factors have already been discounted 
in present prices for the common 
stocks of Commercial Credit and 
Commercial Investment Trust. But 
it must be granted that the market 
has extended a good measure of rec- 
ognition to the expected curtailment 
in their respective businesses. 

If the primary objective is estab- 
lishment of tax losses, sale of exist- 
ing commitments in either of the two 
leading credit companies might be ad- 
visable. But otherwise—and on the 
basis of facts known thus far—liqui- 
dation of these issues at this time 
would not appear to be a good policy. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.) .. 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 
Commodity Price 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 
{Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons).... 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 


*Daily average. 


#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton)... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.). 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton)... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 
Lead (per Ib.) 
Hides, Light Native (per lIb.). 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel) 
Sameer, Raw (per 


Federal Reserve Reports 


Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Commercial Loans ...... 
Total Brokers’ Loans .......... 
Other Loans for Securities.... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits... 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C 


Reserve System 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation .... 


Monthly Indicators 


eee 


Indicators 
U. 8. Gov't Debt..... *$53,076 *$44,090 
tFood in Storage: 
Cheese (ibs.) ...... *188.4 *150.2 
Hees (censes) ....... *10.5 *9.8 
Lard and Fats (lbs.) *215.6 *235.7 
Meat All Kinds (Ibs.) *940.5 *792.0 
Poultry (ibs.) ...... 6.4 *90.8 
Fruits (lbs.) ...... *210.3 *162.8 
Vegetables (Ibs.) .... *97.4 *82.3 
tFairchild Retail Price 
Composite Index ..... 105.2 93.2 
Indexes: 
Piece Goods ........ 99.9 86.7 
Women’s Wear ...... 104.1 100.4 
101.2 100.0 
ome Furnishings ... 106.9 104.9 


¢Shipbullding Contracts: 
Number of Vessels.. 1,071 
Total Tonnage ...... 6,202, 090 
Rayon Inventories (lbs. 
tHeld by Broad 


335 
1,598,645 


*23.4 *24.0 
tAdvertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines... 772,324 740,034 
Women’s Magazines.. 758,459 705.030 
rm Magazines . 322,321 309.740 
Canadian Magazines.. 215,459 216,167 
—-SEPTEMBER—— 
tAdvertising Lineage 
National Weeklies ... 948,084 901,025 
Farm Papers ........ 452,533 ° 411,729 
Trade Paper Ads (pages) : 
Industrial Magazines. 8,881 7,686 
Commercial Magazines 1,414 1,405 
Class Magazines ..... 735 701 
Structural Steel (tons) : 
199,200 142,834 
Orders Booked ...... 153,168 225,494 


*Million. 


+000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following week. 
x Revised. 


Oct. 25 Oct. 18 
91,855 85,600 
3,299 3,273 
99. 97. 
913,605 922,884 
95.6 95.8 
4,099 4,111 
,343 82,584 
148,478 148,203 
8 1,85 
157.5 158.1 
Oct. 18 Oct. 11 
$3,402 $3,452 
4,003 3,640 


tWard’s Reports. 


Oct. 28 Oct, 21 
$34.00 $34.00 
20.00 20.00 
0.12 0.12 
20.00 20.00 
0.12 0.12 
0.0585 0.0585 
0.08% 0.08% 
0.15% 0.15% 
0.0940 0.0940 
1.11 1.11 
1.20% 1.24% 
0.86% 0.87% 
0.0350 0.0350, 
Oct.22 Oct. 15 
(000,000 omitted) 
$11,212 x$11,244 
556 6,56 
535 551 
433 439 
14,653 14,378 
7 3,763 
24/282 24/640 
5,439 5,436 
378 400 
2,291 2,313 
10,278 10,283 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


of 


(000,000 omitted. 
Oct. 29 
$34. 


0.12 


Weekly Car Loadings 


Eastern District 

Chesapeake & Ohio 
Delaware & Hudson .......... 
Lackaw'’na & West’rn 
Norfolk & Western ........... 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pere Marquette 
Wabash 


Southern District 

Louisville & Nashville 
Southern Ry. System .......... 


Northwest District 

Chicago & Great Western...... 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 
Chicago & North Western...... 
Great Northern 
Northern Pacific 


Central West District 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Southern Pacific System....... 
Union Pacific 


Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis-Southwestern 
Texas & Pacific 


Oct. 18 Oct. 11 
72,124 71,317 
44,728 44,501 
18,283 18,344 
18,311 18,441 
,323 32,149 
1,500 31,677 
28,636 28,821 
6,767 104,685 
21,827 20,97 
0,385 148,408 
13,63 12,62 
16,828 16,788 
14, 12,848 
18,953 18,126 
43,887 43,382 
36,837 36,221 
18,617 17,890 
47,617 47,585 
6,949 6,469 
34,263 33,653 
45,759 46,502 
31,344 30,084 
19,626 18,817 
34,596 33,382 
33,162 30,811 
25,300 24,367 
6,157 93 
10,088 9,781 
3,722 52,721 
38,262 36,095 
6,010 6,744 
5,673 5,652 
9,117 9,035 
31,222 31,875 
16,265 16,178 
6,480 6,784 
9,497 9,122 


10, 135 


16,254 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 


conditions. 


Association of American Railroads figures.) 


World. 


| Monthly figures are those of the 

Federal Reserve Board Index;- 
-— weekly extensions are based on 
me computations by The Financial 


ing Association (226 carriers in 39 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—LLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales 


Utilities Stocks 


28.59 17.40 
28.61 17.44 
28.57 17.43 
28.36 17.24 
28.48 17.10 
28.35 16.90 


N.Y.S.E. Issues 
Shares Traded 


541,020 
704,810 
269,140 
478,800 
559,730 
552,350 


Al Indicators 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 Machine Tool Shipments “$68. 7 *$49.1 
T | T Gear Sales Index No... 243 183 
Electrical Equipment: 
Refrigerator Sales .. 153,014 104,454 
Tobacco Production: 
Cigarettes (units)...*18,760.7 *14,889.9 
Cigars (units) ...... *519.1 *486.6 
Tobacco (lbs.) ...... 26.6 *25.9 
Alcoholic Beverages: 
Ape Distilled Spirits (tax 
Neutral Grain Spirits 
af (proof gals.) ...... *4.6 *3.4 
Beer and Ale (bbls.) *5.2 *4.3 
Oleomargarine (lbs.) .. *34.3 *27.2 
Playing Cards (packs). *10.5 *2.6 
Theatre 
*$6.4 *$5.9 
Crude Rubber: (long tons) : 
Consumption ........ 53,655 50.206 
Stocks on Hand...... 473,684 241,358 
Reclaimed Rubber (tons) : 
16,428 
Consumption ... J 14,589 
Stocks on Hand.. J 30,287 
Tire Activity (casings) : 
Shipments .......... *5.3 *4.9 
Stocks on Hand...... *5.8 *9.4 
Shoe Output (pairs).... *44.2 *35.0 
Cement Activity (bbls.) 
Production *16.1 #13.1 
Shipments .......... *18.3 *14.7 
Stocks on Hand...... *17.5 *19.9 
Fertilizer Tag Sales 
bosses 204,000 243,000 
- {Truck Loadings: 
1941 Freight (tons) ..... ay “4 1,281,577 
Index Number ....... 16 149.82 
¢At the first of the month. {American Truck- 
CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
No.of No.of TotalUn- New New 40 Bond Sales 
Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1941 
Oct. 
313 201 202 8 14 90.45 6,100,000 et 
404 157 201 24 10 90.64 8,230,000 24 
136 203 173 5 5 90.62 3,290,000 2 025 
121 383 202 5 24 90.49 5,010,000 27 
253 272 220 9 23 90.48 6,950,000 cae 
206 299 217 5 38 90.51 7,520,000 ome 
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+Publishers’ Information Bureau’s National Advertising Records. 


Monthly Indicators 


Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 


indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 


al 
isi 
or Oct. 26 Oct. 19 — 
se. 1940 1940 
117,080 58,090 
2,867 34,078 
95.7 
$37,657 16,311 
28,109 - 
: 81.4 25,426 (A 
: 3,640 25,283 
Saat 79,800 1 86,773 
156,133 17,617 
Bisse 1,381 1 117,552 
127.8 12,321 Am: 
Oct. 19 73 
$3,796 Western Maryland ............ 
3,502 
38,951 
28,792 
15,224 
a 41,077 Am 
21.75 
0.12 6,387 
30,862 
as 42,957 Am 
16,866 
31,077 
4% 29,524 
2% 23,581 
ty 28 5,321 
9,988 
44°81 An 
Oct. 23 33,313 
$8,890 
4,271 Ar 
454 7,918 
11.934 28,132 
14,048 
21643 6,073 Ai 
5,3 55 8,494 
297 
8,236 
200 
| 190 A 
180 
170 
| 
130 me 
100 
a 
: 
1941 Industrials R.R.s 
Oct. 
120.47 40.91 
24.. 121.18 41.09 
25.. 120.73 40.97 
119.43 40.56 
ok 28.. 119.60 40.60 
23... 119.37 40.46 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 4 of a series which will cover all common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless 
otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 1931-1940, or for whatever period ended 1940 for which 
been affected. Figures for 1941: earnings, latest re- the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


———VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE —— 


ported; dividends, paid or declared so far this year; 
prices, up to date a week prior to publication. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 


ry 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1948 Average ‘1941 
0 Amer'can Stores............ 4814 36% 47% 44% 43 36 26% 1134 14% 14% 11% 
90 33 20 30 37 32% 24% 6! & 9 
78 Earnings..... $3.77 $3.31 $3.22 $2.58 $2.09 $1.57 $0.65 $0.51 $0.89 $0.76 $1.94 y$0.65 
92 Dividends.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 None 0.50 0.75 1.68 0.40 
1] Amevican Stove............ 344 26 22 22 bid 60 bid 
09 a 20 13 8 14 16 50 ; 
+ (A cer S-for-1 split)...... 28 19 17% 3 
(3 Earnings..... Not available D$0.57. D$0.04 $0.94 $2.27 $2.06 $0.09 $2.78 $2.17 $1.21 y$1.03 
4 Dividends.... None None None None 0.30 1.40 1.40 0.20 1.75 1.25 0.80 1.20 
1 Am: ican Sugar Refining.. High.......... 60 39% 74 72 70% 63% 56% 31 3414 23% 22% 
34% 13 21% 46 50% 24 191% 1254 
Earnings... .. $3.17 $3.01 $4.03 $3.84 $0.94 $2.67 $2.2 D$6.10 D$0.84 $0.65 $1.36 
Dividends.... 5.00 3.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 Vone None 1.95 $0.50 
4 Am. ican Sumatra Tobacco High........ 11% 10% 26 24 27% 26% 25% 20% 18% 18 19% 
1 eee 3% 2% 6 1234 18% 20% i4 12% 13% 11% 11% 
2 Earnings... ..¢@D$0.84 gD$1.87 2$0.05 g$2.40 g$2.63 g$2.64 2$3.37 g$2.40 gD$1.53 g$1.64 $1.09 $0.97 
4 Dividends.... None None None 1.00 2.00 1.50 aaa 1.90 1.00 1.00 1.12 0.7 
7 Am‘ rican Tel. & Tel....... Migh.......... 201% 137% 13444 160% 190% 187 150 171% 175%4 16844 
112% 70'4 8614 100% 987% 149% 140 111 148 145 14814 
7 Earnings..... $9.44 $6.55 $5.38 $5.96 $7.12 $9.89 $9.76 $8.32 $10.18 $11.26 $8.93 p$10.7 
9.00 9.00 900 9.00 9.00 900 900 9 00 900 900 9 00 
Dividends.... 9.00 
Am rican Tobacco “B’’....High.......... 13234 8934 9444 107 104 99 7% 913; 74! 
64 44 5044 67 743% 8814 583, $834 7514 6834 6? 
‘ Earnings..... $9.07 $8.46 $3.00 $4.46 $4.57 $3.71 $5.04 $4.29 $5.12 $5.59 5 39 
Dividends.... 6.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.00 5.00 5.00 500 5.20 $3.75 
Am rican Type Founders..High.......... 18 20% 835 614 7 
ewes eevee &% 4'5 3% 4% 2% 4'8 
Earnings..... i$2.03 iD$23.75 iD$23.46 iD$10.96 iD$7.09 c$0.26 c$1.04 ¢$0.26 cD$0.40  c$0.16 D$6.19 y$0.16 
Dividends.... None None None None None None None None None None None N one 
Am- rican Viscose........... 29% 
Earnings..... $2.06 $0.72 $6.06 $3.58 $3.12 $4.47 $5.07. D$1.82 $1.63 $3.85 $2.87 y$1.60 
Dividends.... - - Not available 1.00 
Am:rican Water Works... High.......... 8034 34% 43% 27% 22% 27% 29% 16% 14% 124, 7% 
23% 107% 12% 7% 19% 8 6 5% 3 
Earnings..... $2.80 $1.42 $1.22 $1.03 $1.32 $1.52 $1.14 $0.38 $0.95 $1.21 $1.29 s$1.09 
Dividends.... 3.00 2.50 1.00 1.00 0.45 0.40 O80 None None None 0.91 Non 
American Woolen.......... ee 11% 10 17 17% 1034 11% 143% 7% 1514 12 85% 
2 1 3% 7 4% 758 3% 3% 6 544 
Earnings..... D$15.47 D$25.40 $10.64 D$20.64 $0.15 D$1.88 D$11.16 D$18.50 D$0.35 $1.76 D$8.09 v$9.20 
Dividends. eee None None None None Ne Ne None None None None None None N one 
American Zinc, Lead....... pag 834 6% 10% 5% 734 20 9% 12 814 8 
2% 4 2% 3% 3% 43 + 4° 5 
Earnings..... D$1.35 D$2.64 D$1.03 D$1.72 D$0.91 D$0.23 D$0.59 D$0.03 $0.38 DS$0.86 s$0.58 
Dividends.... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Anaconda Copper.......... 434 22% 1734 30 553% 69% 42% 40 32 30 
9% 2% 5 10 & 28 21 203 18 ane 22% 
Earnings..... §D$0.37 §D$1.94 §D$0.79 §$0.22 §$1.29 §$1.83  $$3.62 §$1.10 §$2.33 §$4.04 $1.13 y$2.63 
Dividends.... 37% None None None None 1.25 1.75 0.50 1.25 2.00 0.81 1.50 
Anaconda Wire & 26% 15 17% 89% 4 547% 41 4 35% 
6 %4 5% 35 3 2 35 20 25% 
Earnings..... $0.04 D$2.48 DS$0.51 $1.95 $2.44 $5.43 $4.70 D$0.23 $1.54 $4.07 $1.70 y$3.34 
Dividends.... 0.75 None None None None 4.50 4.75 None None 1.50 1.15 1.50 
Anchor Hocking Glass..... 17% 17 $6 +. 22 , 
3 5% 8% 3% 07% 5% 372 2’ 
Earnings..... $2.33 $0.74 $1.51 $1.26 $1.28 $0.83 $1.24 $0.68 $1.65 $1.43 $1.30 s$1.30 
Dividends.... 2.40 1.89 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.75 0.90 0.45 0.70 0.80 0.96 0.30 
Andes Copper........... a esate 1944 9 14% 10% 12% 3 37% 20% 21 15% 12% 
4+ 2% 3% 9 7 10 8% 8 9 
Earnings..... L?0.01 D$0.40 D$0.32 D$0.04 §$0.12 §$0.24 $$1.52 §$0.71 §$0.73 §$1.19 $0.37 
Dividends.... sche None None None None None 0.50 0.25 0.75 1.00 0.28 $0.75 
4 9% 77% 4 7 1014 414 
2% 7% 1 2% 1% 3 242 
Earnings..... £$1.57 fD$0.38 f$0.03 $0.30 f£D$0.76 f£DS$0.49 {$0.34 £D$1.59 fD$0.82 £$0.01 D$0.18 fD$0.64 
Dividends.... None None None None None None None Vone NV one None None None 
Archer-Daniels-Midland....High.......... 18 15% 2914 39% 52 50 46 31% 37 35% 3% 
7 934 2614 36 37 22 20 21 23 26 
Earnings..... £$0.56 £$1.19 $1.79  f$3.82 £$4.21 £$3.05 £$5.03 £$0.43 £$3.02 £$5.42 $2.85 £$5.69 
Dividends.... 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 3.00 2.00 1.25 1.10 1.40 1.50 1.35 
Armour (Illinois) High 634 6% 7% 1344 7 834 7% 544 
3% 31% 4% 438 37% 3% 4 4 
Earnings..... jD$8.61 jD$4.02 j$0.09 j$0.81 j$0.53 j$0.74 i$0.62 jD$2.14 1D$0.0 i$0.28 D$1.17 
Dividends.... None None None None None None 0.70 None None None O07 None 
Armstrong Cork............ eee 30 10 24 26% 5034 62 70% 5954 38 4334 3434 
_ eres 8% 3 4% 14 16% 47% 30 24% 313 22% 23 
Earnings..... DS$2.46 D$1.87 $1.97 $1.63 $2.84 $4.36 $3.66 $0.77 $3.03 $2.92 $1.69 y$1.69 
Dividends.... 1.00 None None 0.25 0.87% 2.50 2.50 0.75 2.00 2.00 1.87 1.25 
Arnold Constable........... 3% : 834 9% 185% 16'4 13 13 1] 
le 3 4 7% 47% 5% 7% 6% ‘a 67 
Earnings..... a$0.48 aD$0.71 a$0.46 a$0.54 a$0.66 a$1.15 a$0.75 a$0.85 a$1.28 a$1.34 $0.68 y$0.01 
Dividends.... None None None None 0.12% 0.350 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.39 “ O 2% 
Artloom Corporation....... Ee 10% 534 914 10% 97% 22% 17% 844 10% 9% 6M 
Earnings..... D$2.40 D$1.58 D$0.22 D$1.41 D$0.01  D$0.13 D$0.96 DS$0.64 $1.09 $1.04 D$0.52 w$0.79 
Dividends.... None None None None None None None None None None None 0.52% 
Associated Dry Goods..... ee 295% 11 20 1814 1834 27% 2434 12% 103% 9 on 1034 
Low. 534 3 3% 7% 7% 12% 6 4 Se 
Earnings..... aD$1.22 aD$5.47 aD$1.71 aD$0.45 a$0.85 a$0.02 aD$0.70 a$1.37  a$1.87 D$0.53 vD$0.13 
= Dividends.... 2.13 None None None None None None None None None 0.21 ° None 
. nee a gs 22, 1941, §Before depletion and or depreciation. a—12 months to January 31. c—12 months to March 31. f—12 months to 
9 le OU. ei 4 months to July 31. i—12 months to September 30. j——12 months to October 31. p—12 mos. to Aug. 31, 1941. s—12 mos. to June 
9, 1941. w—24 weeks to June 14, 1941. y—Half year. D—Deficit. 
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@ Actual color photograph—Frank Brown shows a leaf of fine, light tobacco, before aging. 
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** ZOU'D EXPECT the milder, better- | That’s why independent tobacco ex- = 

tasting tobacco to cost more— __ perts prefer Luckies by a majority of Re 
and it does!” says Frank Brown, to- —2to 1 overall other brandscombined. 

bacco warehouseman of Stoneville, @ As auctioneers, buyers and ware- us 
N. C. “But that’s the kind of leaf housemen, they see the kind of leaf 
Luckies want, and Luckies pay the —_ Luckies buy, and the prices paid 
price to get it!” ...and to these men, Lucky Strike 
@ Smokers ...in any cigarette, it’s | means fine tobacco! Isn’t that what 

the tobacco that counts. The better you want in your cigarette—fine 


the tobacco, the better the smoke! — tobaccos? 
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